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JAPAN TAKES 


FTER the weeks of doubts and hesitation which followed 

Germany’s attack on Russia, Japan has taken the plunge 
and “ moved southwards.” Vichy’s submissiveness to the Axis in 
Indo-China as elsewhere seems to have marked her out again 
for the role of consenting victim of aggression ; she was willing 
to “co-operate” with Japan as with Germany, accept her 
protection against an imaginary invasion by Britain, and agree 
to the occupation of her strategic air and sea bases by Japanese 
forces. These are now establishing themselves on the South 
China Sea no more than 600 miles from Singapore and the 
Dutch East Indies, as well as on the borders of Thailand, and 
ina more favourable position for striking at the Burma Road. 
The British, United States and Netherlands Governments have 
thus been presented with a fait accompli. The reaction has 
been swift. Britain and America have promptly “ frozen” 
Japanese and (at China’s request) Chinese assets in their 
respective territories ; the Netherlands East Indies have sus- 
pended exchange transactions with Japan; and these three 
countries are now in a position to curtail to any extent their 
supplies or receipts of goods to or from Jzpan. 

* * « * 

Mr. Sumner Welles has described the action 
Japan as being “for the purposes of a further and more 
obvious movement of conquest in adjacent areas.” Mr. Eden 
has spoken of it as a “ potential threat” to British territories 
and interests in the Far East. Japan may not have intended 
to challenge war with the United States and Britain, and she 
certainly has not taken this step in order to benefit Germany, 
who would much prefer that she should attack Russia. She 
is doubtless trying to get what she can while Britain is pre- 
occupied with Germany, and while the American fleet is divided 
between the Pacific and the Atlantic. She may have expected 
appeasement or drift, and yet consider that war would pay 
better now than at a later stage. The position that has arisen is 
hot yet full war, but with the applicatio.. of sanctions a state 
of conflict is openly acknowledged. Japan, while steadily 
moving naval, military and air forces into Indo-China, and 
issuing propaganda suggestive of a further advance into 
Thailand, is plainly hoping that the economic weapon will be 
used sparingly against her by Great Britain and the United 
States. There is not the smallest likelihood of that. Economic 
sanctions are slow in their effect, but before many months 
Japan will be compelled either to yield or to fight. 
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THE PLUNGE 


The Russo-Polish Treaty 

The treaty between Russia and Poland, signed at the Foreign 
Office on Wednesday, is one more impressive demonstration 
of the power of Hitler to unite hitherto irreconcilable enemies. 
No one could expect the Poles to forget the action of Russia 
in invading their eastern provinces last September at the 
moment when they were locked in a death-struggle with the 
German assailant in the west—though subsequent events have 
lent some colour to the Russians’ claim that their action was 
taken for imperative reasons of self-defence. Fortunately the 
Poles have shown themselves capable of large views. For 
them, as for half the world, there is one single enemy, Hitler, 
and in hostility to him all lesser antagonisms are submerged. 
The resumption of diplomatic relations between the Russian 
and Polish Governments, the formation of a Polish army on 
Russian soil, out of the 300,000 Polish prisoners who now 
receive amnesty, and the abrogation of the Russo-German 
treaty of 1939, are the outstanding features of an agreement 
which will be as unreservedly welcomed throughout Great 
Britain and the United States as it was by Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden in the speeches they made on the occasion of the 
signature. One delicate question, the precise delimitation of 
Poland’s eastern frontier, is wisely left for subsequent deter- 
mination. It 1s not a living issue while the regions involved 
are still in German occupation. By the Russo-Polish and 
Russo-Czech agreements already concluded and the further 
accord to which the Polish-Czech negotiations now in progress 
may be counted on to lead the foundations of a firm settlement 
in Eastern Europe are being already laid. 


Mr. Hopkins’s Assurances 

Mr. Harry Hopkins, President Roosevelt’s personal envoy, 
who is now in consultation with the Russian Government in 
Moscow, had a cheering message for British listeners last Sun- 
day. He evidently understands that they are more pleased to hear 
of what America has accomplished and will accomplish than of 
what she hopes to have done twelve months hence. He made 
the crossing in a bomber, and was able to announce that thou- 
sands of aeroplanes made in America have already been flown 
or shipped to this country ; that United States destroyers are 
now patrolling the Atlantic to guard the “world’s life-line”; that 
several hundred tanks have been delivered in various parts of 
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the Empire ; that ships for Britain are in large-scale produc- 
tion. As controller of the Lease-Lend programme he knows 
exactly what is being and what can be done, and in 
his broadcast, speaking of the apparent slowness in the 
earlier stages of output, he alluded to the fact, which is surely 
appreciated in this country, that it takes time to get factories 
geared to war production. But now at last the ships, the planes, 
the tanks, the tools are coming over and it wil! not be long 
before Germany will be hopelessly outstripped in competition 
with the united industrial efforts of Britain, America and Russia. 


Propaganda in Turkey and Iran 


The friendly relations between Britain and Russia and 
their readiness to co-operate all along the line should do much 
to frustrate the sinister propaganda in which the Nazis have 
succeeded so well in the Near and Middle East. In Turkey 
the enemy have made every effort to play upon the fear of 
what Russia may do. Sir Stafford Cripps, it is learned, is 
exerting every effort at Moscow to bring British and Soviet 
diplomacy into line; and it has been reported in Ankara 
that the Soviet Union have given Turkey definite assurances 
that they have no designs whatever on any part of Turkish 
territory. Up till recently far too little has been done by Great 
Britain to counteract the stream of propaganda which Germany 
has let loose in the Middle East. The success which she won 
in Iraq by this means is now a matter of history. She is 
attempting to repeat the same tactics in Iran and to a lesser 
extent in Afghanistan. None too soon Sir Reader Bullard, 
the British Minister in Teheran, has drawn the attention of 
the Iranian Government to the large number of Germans wh» 
have penetrated the country and may compromise its neutrality. 
It has been asked to arrange for the departure of this army 
of “technicians” and “ tourists,” who have been reinforced 
by Nazi agents recently operating in Iraq. Similar representa- 
tions have been made in Afghanistan. In all these regions 
British and Russian influences pulling together instead of 
against each other should be able to destroy the propagandist 
supremacy achieved by the Nazis. 


Ambiguous Spain 

Mr. Eden’s strong statement on General Franco’s recent 
provocative speech to the Falangist Party has rightly com- 
manded general approval. The Foreign Secretary pointed 
out forcibly that, so far from starving Spain, we are actually 
feeding Spain, but that we should certainly not be disposed 
to continue that if Spain’s considered attitude was what General 
Franco’s speech would suggest. An interesting sequel to this 
declaration is the statement published on Tuesday that Spanish 
assets in the United States had been “ unfrozen” (it had not 
been known that they had ever been frozen) as the result of 
certain assurances given by Spain. It must be assumed that 
these assurances were satisfactory to Washington, and therefore 
to London, for the United States Government is in no mood to 
show indulgence to any country which it believes to be secretly 
playing Hitler’s game. This development suggests—on the 
lines of an article from the Professor of Spanish at Liverpool 
on a later page—a possible explanation of the Franco speech, 
on the basis of a distinction between words and deeds. If the 
Spanish leader, in view of Spain’s manifest and urgent need 
to keep clear of war, is secretly determined not to work for 
Hitler, he may consider it all the more politic to starve for 
Hitler. That is not an explanation that carries complete con- 
viction, but neither does any other. Meanwhile Mr. Eden’s 
plain language is pertinent and proper. 


Vichy Treachery 

The time has long gone by when we can look to Vichy 
France for any lingering remnant of the loyalty it might be 
expected to owe to a recent ally. Any further attempts to 
appease a Government which has sold itself body and soul 
to the Germans would be waste of time. Vichy is governed 
by fear and not in the least degree by honour. Reports received 
in Washington show that the Germans are in no way resisted 
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when they intrude even into the domestic affairs of Unoc 

France, and it is said that no objections have been nie 
their request for permission to move troops across Franc: ; 
Spain. Similarly it is undoubtedly the habit of cring; 
Germany which has dictated Vichy’s attitude to Japan, 
is reported that the Japanese, so far from having to exp 
the surrender of sea and air bases in Indo-China, were », 
with promises of active co-operation. It appears to have be, 
Admiral Darlan whe furnished the Japanese with & Ushi 
pretext for aggression by saying that the British intended 
occupy Indo-China, and that the French preferred te 
Japanese. In other words, Vichy France took an active 

on behalf of Germany in positively inciting Japan to Comm 
an act of aggression on French territory. In the Germans », 
at least recognise an open enemy acting in their own interey 
In the Vichy Government we see the depths of ignomn, 
displayed treacherously in the interests of its master, 
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Peace Moves and Post-War Plans 


Mr. Eden’s declaration on Tuesday regarding the receptin 
to be given to a prospective peace move by Hitler had a douti 
significance. After repeating what he said at Leeds a fy 
weeks ago, that the British Government would not negotix 
with Hitler in any circumstances, at any time, on any subjer, 
the Foreign Secretary supplemented that necessity but neg. 
tve affirmation by adding that it was no part of our puree 
to cause Germany, or any other country, to collapse econom. 
cally. That Hitlerism must be defeated, and that after its defe: 
military measures must be taken to ensure that Germany shi 
not again be in a position to plunge the world in conflict, j 
common ground. But then must begin the work of reconstry. 
tion, and from that Germany cannot be excluded. That sk 
would suffer if she were is not a prime consideration ; that othe 
European nations would suffer is. That work must be planned 
in advance, and in the planning Germany can have no part, for 
it is going forward now. Mr. Eden referred to the importance 
of the presence in London of many Allied Governments, wh 
had already met once at St. James’s Palace to register ther 
common purpose, and would soon be meeting again to consid 
post-war problems. That is a wise and necessary step, but i 
is clear already that the discussions must have a wider scope 
than at first seemed likely. Russia must certainly have a ful 
part in them. So, hardly less certainly, must China. Tk 
accord and co-operation of the United States is indispensable 
We have passed far beyond the idea of a purely Europea 
scheme. 


Hostile Finland 

The breach of diplomatic relations with Finland is (© 
regretted on many grounds. Friendship between that cour’ 
and our own has been traditional, and the step taken-# 
Helsinki is an ill requital for the sympathy extended, and‘ 
material help afforded, to the Finns when they were attacrd 
by Russia in 1939. No doubt the step is logical. We cas 
hardly remain on normal terms with a State which is engaged 
in active warfare with our Ally. But there was a certain cor 
venience in retaining a British Minister in so serviceable 4 
listening-post as Helsinki, and we should probably have allowed 
that rather anomalous arrangement to continue if Finland’ 
German masters had not compelled her to bring it to an end 
Up to a point Finland can claim that she is acting under duress, 
but the efforts she has made to preserve her neutrality are no 
particularly impressive, and she is at present not merely stand: 
ing on the defensive but actively invading Russia. The Naz 
have assured their Finnish satellites that their territorial claims 
will receive generous recognition when the Nazi victory hs 
been achieved. Finland, after all that has happened, can hardly 
hope for much British sympathy in the face of possible Pessial 
claims after the Nazi defeat has been consummated. “ff the 
Finns had known how effective Russian resistance to Hitt 
would be they might have made a different choice. 


Subscription 30s. a year to any part of the world. Postage on iis 
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R. CHURCHILL did well to provide a third day 

for the debate on production in the House of Com- 
mons. The House has not the least reason to regret the 
frank speeches made in the two days that had already been 
devoted to this question. It is more important that 
we should leave nothing undone to set our house in 
order than that we should be over-anxious about the 
effect that may possibly be produced abroad by candid 
elf-criticism. We shall not win the war by hushing up 
defects or by inducing the House of Commons to become 
a Mutual Admiration Society. It is no reflection on 
Mr. Churchill to say that even his administration needs 
the stimulus of salutary “ gingering ” in Parliament. 

On the renewal of the debate he did not omit to deal 
with some of the specific complaints that had been made. 
He was able to show that Mr. Garro-Jones had made a 
mistake when he complained that orders for aircraft had 
been placed in the United States without orders for spare 
parts, the fact being that the aircraft for which there were 
no spare parts had been constructed wnder contracts with 
the French, and simply taken over by us when France fell 
out of the war. Mr. Churchili joined issued with Sir John 
Wardlaw Milne’s contention that our production was only 
three-quarters of this country’s full war potential; but here 
both were on debatable ground. Is it the case that our 
production a year hence will not be greater by one-third 
than it is now, just as it is greater by one-third now than 
it was a year ago? If it will not, the results will be dis- 
appointing; and if it will, Sir John is right. It is sincerely 
to be trusted that the latter has not overstated his case, 
and that efforts will be made during the next year to put 
on that extra 30 per cent. which is surely needed to hasten 
a victorious conclusion of the war. 

Mr. Churchill is not prepared to create a new Ministry 
to take supreme control of all production, and he went at 
some length into the reasons which have led him to this 
decision. Of these the weightiest is that it would in- 
volve a drastic change in the whole machinery of adminis- 
tration, a change which it would take long to effect and 
is not to be contemplated in the midst of a great war. He 
pointed out that each of the great departments is largely 
dependent on its own factories carrying out its own orders, 

i that in these no question of priorities can arise ; that 
‘he Production Executive appointed last January exists 
to resolve disputes ; and that matters which cannot be 
ettled between the supply departments are properly 
ferred to the Minister of Defence, namely himself, and 
that in fact such disputes are extremely rare. He was less 
convincing when he said that the appointment of a 
Minister of Supply who was anything less than a super- 
Minister taking direct charge of the whole supply of all 
th. services would be redundant ; that it would simply 
be to put an intermediary between the heads of the supply 
departments and himself—a duplication of services 
involving further delays. But surely the whole object of 
appointing a Minister of Production would be to relieve 
the Prime Minister, not indeed of ultimate responsibility, 
but of duties which may put too heavy a strain on him— 
which indeed he could not fulfil in regard to matters which 
heads of departments would shrink from referring to an 
ov’ worked Prime Minister. 

Mere is much force in Mr. Churchill’s contention that 
the machinery of administration now in operation should 
not be changed for the sake of change; it cannot be 
tadically altered without loss of momentum. In spite of 
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the vast innovations which have been introduced during 
the war the machinery built up has to a great extent— 
and no doubt necessarily—been on the framework of the 
old, that of the Civil Service, which has inherited methods 
and traditions based on ages of long experience, in the 
main peace experience. On to that has been grafted much 
different experience that has been gained in ordinary 
business enterprise. It is one of the major tasks 
of the war production effort to harmonise these two con- 
flicting traditions—to impart drive and elasticity to the 
direction of officials and free it from the endless delays 
of red-tape, and on the other hand to enable private indus- 
trialists to act their part as subordinate elements in a larger 
machine. It is of the essence of war-time production that 
risks should be taken in public enterprise as they are 
taken at all times in private enterprise. The caution of 
the civil servant has to some extent to be put aside and 
for it substituted the fearlessness of the man who does 
not shrink from responsibility. The secret of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s success at the Ministry of Munitions in the last 
war was that he pushed aside at one stroke the old taboos 
and inhibitions inherited by the service departments and 
gave the freest possible play to the initiative of men with 
business experience. True, there was much waste arising 
from trial and error and hurriedly placed orders, but the 
method got results, and without those results the waste 
in material and in lives would have been greater. 

But the task of the Government now, at this stage of 
the war, is to apply in the best possible way the machinery 
that has been adjusted to the war effort. Mr. Churchill is 
right in suggesting that we cannot start again at the 
beginning. There must be men at the top—whether 
under one Minister of Production or several—who will 
insist on breaking down official obstructions and clear the 
way for the fuller employment of existing factories and 
labour and the use of every machine in the country that 
has not yet been harnessed to the war effort. It would be 
the greatest injustice to the Government and those who 
have given it their services to belittle the immense effort 
that has already been made to get the best out of a com- 
posite, cumbrous machine. It is likely that the historian 
will marvel at the results achieved immediately after 
Dunkirk, yet Mr. Churchill is able to state that output is 
now greater by one-third than it was then. He tells us 
that the total output in the seventh quarter of this war is 
nearly twice as much as in the seventh quarter of the last 
war and equal to that of the fourteenth quarter of the last 
war. It is true that in this conflict a larger proportion of 
the nation’s man-power is devoted to production, and 
industrial methods have improved. But, even so, the 
results are great. 

But the country is measuring the greatness of these 
results against its needs. Mr. Hopkins has frankly ad- 
mitted that the American contribution up-to-date has been 
but a modest part compared with that of Great Britain. 
His words are at the same time a tribute to this country 
and a reminder of the fact that at a critical moment we 
are in competition with the immense power of a Germany 
which was six years ahead of us in preparing for war and 
is now organising all the resources of the conquered coun- 
tries against ys. Mr. Churchill has told ys that all the 
armed forces have been warned to be in constant readiness 
for invasion by September 1st, and to use the utmost 
vigilance; that we have to reckon with the gambler’s 
desperation. There need be no doubt that Mr. Churchill is 
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intensely alive to the feeling of impatience which inevit- 
ably arises in this country when it sees Russia being bat- 
tered by the armoured divisions and bombers of the Nazis, 
and wonders what more active and immediate help can 
be given to relieve the strain on Russia and compel Hitler 
to divide his forces. No one, indeed, would ask for a pre- 
mature invasion of the Continent, or for action in the 
Middle East beyond our resources, or even for systematic 
raids like the brilliant assault on the Lofoten Islands, com- 
pelling Hitler to lock up heavy garrisons in the West, if 
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these are beyond our powers. But if none of these th; 
is possible then the nation inevitably asks: Is that 

because our equipment is still inadequate? Why yp 
that our equipment is unequal even to the less ambition 
of these enterprises? By what means can its productiy 
be accelerated? We have the men. We have the 9 7 
We must have the tools. It is precisely because the anxiety 
on this score is so widespread that Parliament INsists oy 
taking the matter to the Prime Minister, and dtion 4 
give him its support in his effort to get still better results 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AST Sunday night’s air-raid on London may have its value 
as a reminder of future possibilities. Long immunity may 
very easily breed a certain laxity in precautions. Government 
offices, for example, could, I fancy, be convicted as serious 
offenders in the matter of black-out. For the moment the 
Luftwaffe may be fully occupied in Russia, but no one sup- 
poses that all its strength is there, or that the R.A.F. can 
go on indefinitely bombing German cities without provoking 
any retaliation. A fire-watcher of my acquaintance, who was 
on duty on Sunday, said that morning that he was pretty 
certain there would be a raid in the evening, as the R.A.F. 
had bombed Berlin two nights before. So it happened, and 
Dr. Goebbels duly proclaimed that the London raid was in 
retaliation for the Berlin raid. There will certainly be many 
more Berlin raids, perhaps from Russia as well as from 
Britain, and London may have in consequence a good deal 
to face. The shelter-population has dropped heavily in recent 
weeks—naturally enough ; what is surprising is the number 
who still go regularly to ground after so many raidless 
weeks—but it will quickly rise when trouble threatens. The 
problems of evacuation, dispersal and the improvement and 
extension of shelters, particularly tunnel-shelters branching 
from the tubes, ought to have been receiving concentrated 
attention during the time of respite. I trust they have. 
* * * . 


A letter in The Spectator has borne satisfactory fruit. Some 
six weeks ago Mr. P. F. Wiener, who is German master at 
Rugby, wrote to express astonishment that the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Examination Board should have prescribed 
for “general reading” for candidates for the Higher Certifi- 
cate examination for 1942 a book called Das Neue Deutsch- 
land, which is an unconcealed laudation of Hitler and the 
Nazi régime. On this a question was asked on the subject in 
the House of Commons, the President of the Board of 
Education promised to look into the matter, and on Wednes- 
day of this week it was announced that the book had been 
withdrawn from the examination-syllabus. How it ever got 
there remains a mystery. 

* * * 7 


The importance of such text-books in the hands of school- 
boys (and equally of their sisters) is considerable, and it is 
as necessary to get the right books included in school 
curricula as the wrong ones excluded. It is very satisfactory, 
therefore, that the Board of Education should have circularised 
some 30,000 schools in England and Wales emphasising the 
importance of familiarising British youth with the main out- 
lines of the history of the United States. This is, in fact, not 
merely important but supremely important, for what exists 
at present in the minds of the average schoolboy and school- 
girl is not simply a vast negative ignorance, but a fatal mis- 
understanding, about America, which comes into school 
routine merely as an episode in the history of England in 
George III’s reign. How many public schoolboys, I wonder, 
have ever heard of Thomas Jefferson, or Patrick Henry, or 
Andrew. Jackson, or Jefferson Davis? Few, if any, suitable 
textbooks on American history are at present available, and 
for an elementary beginning a few lessons built about three 
or four outstanding personalities of different periods—say, 
Washington, Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson,—might be most 


effective. And it would be worth while making it clear thar 
the War of Independence was not fought in the first instance 
for independence, or the Civil War for the abolition of doen 
It ought, on such a theme, to be easy to achieve the best of 
all results—to stimulate a demand for more. 

. . * * 

I have had put to me a rather pertinent question, whic 
unfortunately I cannot answer without more research than | 
have time for—how many Presidents of the Board of Educ. 
tion have there been since the Board was created, and what wa 
their average term of office, the submission being that if ther 
is any Ministerial post in the administration where continuity 
of policy is called for it is the direction of the national system 
of education. Actually, to take recent years only, the average 
tenure since, say, December, 1916, is lengthened by Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher’s extended (nearly six years occupancy of 
the post. From October, 1922, when Mr. Bonar Law formed 
his Government, to last week there have been nine Presidents 
of the Board, the average tenure being therefore a bare fraction 
over two years. Possibly Mr. R. A. Butler may stick to the 
stool long enough to lengthen the average out. A change 
every two years can hardly be healthy—even if there were 
always a Morant in the office to make Ministers negligible. 
A non-political President who could survive a change of 


Government might be a godsend. 
* * * * 


“c 


In confirmation of the contention that “ the vicious spiral” 
is not a question of rising wages only but of rising salaries, 
someone sends me a list of proposed increases in the remunera- 
tion of various officials of Liverpool Corporation. Mr. A. B, 
for example, is to rise from £2,500 to £2,750, Mr. C. D. from 
£1,700 to £2,000, Mr. E. F. from {£2,000 to £2,250, and 9 
on down to Mr. Y. Z., who goes from £700 to £800. I am 
not quite sure about this. It no doubt provides the wage- 
earners with justification for demanding corresponding rises, 
and it increases purchasing-power without increasing commo- 
dities, but it does not create inflation in the sense of adding tv 
the cost of production and therefore sending retail prices up 
and thus stimulating the workers to ask for more wages still to 
meet the increased cost of living. 

* * * * 


The rising tide of casualties on the roads, coupled with the 
reputation which the army has rightly or wrongly gained for 
dangerous driving, draws attention to an anomaly that wil 
come as a surprise to most people. Last week a Metropolitan 
magistrate had before him a soldier charged with driving 4 
military lorry dangerously. He found the case proved and 
suspended the man’s driving-licence—or rather would have 
done so if he could. Actually he discovered that army drivers 
have no ordinary driving-licences, but only a card, over which 
civil magistrates have no control. I heard of another similar 
case in another locality on the same day. The result is that 
soldiers who are adjudged to drive so dangerously that they 
ought not to be allowed to drive at all, and would not be 
allowed if they were civilians, can pursue their devastating 
career unchecked by anyone except their superior officers 
whose standards may or may not be those of the average 
bench—and who certainly want to keep their drivers on the 
roads. JANUS. 
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R. CHURCHILL spoke the other day of German moves 

inspired by ~ desperation.” If it is too soon to think of 
the enemy in that mood it is at least certain that he is already 
showing its antecedents In bewilderment. The campaign on 
the eastern front has not developed as he expected. _ The war 
ig not static. Whenever it tends to set in a certain pattern 
ytive minds are at work to break up the mould and restore 
it to mobility. In the Great War the same enemy, after secur- 
ing great initial advantages, sought to place on the Allies the 
ous of restoring the balance by the ingenious development 
of the fixed, and later the elastic, defensive. This was finally 
pierced by means of the tank; and the enemy launched 
the present war with the offensive in the ascendant by means 
of developments founded on that invention. Until the attack 
on Russia he had things all his own way. Now it is being 
cullenged by a command as resolute as his and more mobile 
in its outlook. His bewilderment can be read in the wild 
promises he makes officially and the more candid admissions 
of his own and neutral correspondents. 

Yet the position is far from clear. The fighting tends to 
ecape from the control on which his success has been 
founded ; and on neither side is it possible to say how the 
hattle goes at any mcment, still less to predict its immediate 
development. On German admission there is fighting at 
present about Mohilev and 160 miles or so farther to the east. 
It seems to be established that the wedge driven eastward 
towards Smolensk is defined at its broadest, its western end, 
by the areas of Nevel and Mohilev, and these places are 
separated by nearly 150 miles; but to conceive the area of 
this “wedge” as a stretch of country occupied by German 
troops would be inaccurate, and it is not even claimed by the 
Germans. They are, in fact, attempting to convey the picture 
of a vast body of Russians encircled in the area and vainly 
fighting within a ring of the enemy. It is odd that they have 
not yet stated that the Russians are in an “iron ring” ; but, 
having proclaimed that of the British troops before Dunkirk, 
only to have them expose its absurdity, they appear to have 
learned at least a little caution. 

As far as one can see, the northern and southern fronts are 
substantially unchanged ; it is in the centre alone that some- 
thing titanic is taking place, a struggle confused, ill-defined, 
swaying Over a great area, but destined to have some consider- 
able effect upon the future development of the campaign. The 
Russians, who have left boasting to the enemy, are at length 
beginning to speak with greater confidence. They have 
reasons for their change of tone. Until the mobilisation was 
complete they were meeting the full force of the enemy attack 
with but a part of their prepared resources. Now that the 
first critical period is over and the enemy has been cheated of 
any decisive result, they may well feel that they can look on 
the future with sang froid. It is true, and they, at all events, 
realise it, that this mobile, zonal warfare presents hazards that 
make continual calls on the skill and courage of the command 
under conditions that deprive it of full control of the situation. 
Nevertheless it is difficult to evade the conclusion that it is the 
Russians rather than the Germans who have reacted more 
rapidly to the new conditions. 

The German accounts show such obvious signs of bewilder- 













ment that they may well mislead us. It does not need to be 
repeated that the main objective of the German Staff must be 
the complete destruction or disruption of the Russian army, 
rather than the occupation of territory. It is the territory they 
want and need ; but they cannot control it while the legitimate 
claimant remains in the field, in possession of such human 
and mechanical resources that he can challenge the occupier. 
To fill their statements with such obvious platitudes suggests 
that the more picturesque proofs of success are not coming to 
hand. Nevertheless the struggle about Smolensk represents 
4 serious danger, and while the Germans continue to attack 
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with their full force the danger will continue. A local check 
has been reported ; but the turn of the tide is not yet. What 
can be stated with some confidence is the plain fact that the 
Germans are being skilfully and stubbornly fought, that the 
losses are very heavy on both sides, and that the Germans, 
having thrown down the challenge, must continue the battle. 

It is not without interest, however, that they are once more 
attempting to create diversions for the military and psycho- 
logical effect they may produce. It has been reported that the 
Bulgars, with German support, are bent on challenging Turkey. 
One of the more regrettable developments of recent weeks is 
the apparent growth of detachment of Turkey from the Allied 
cause ; but it is difficult to think that Mustapha Kemal’s 
countrymen would not vigorously resist any sort of movement 
that threatened their full independence. Their weakness has 
hitherto been a lack of equipment ; but our position is now 
easier, we have secured a considerable amount of useful 
material from Syria, American production is now gathering 
impetus, and it would seem possible to provide Turkey with 
a considerable amount of modern armament. The battle of 
the Atlantic has distinctly eased recently. The equipment with 
which America is supplying us is reaching our shores more 
normally, and it would be sound policy not to leave Turkey in 
lack of anything which we can supply and which will support - 
her resistance. 

The opening of the Dardanelles to Axis ships would be one 
of the more immediate gains which the coercion of Turkey 
might produce ; and this might have a much more powerful 
effect upon the Russian operations than many think. It is this 
that must be the purpose of pressure upon Turkey, and in no 
other way could she be used so immediately. But the mere 
attempt to involve that country in the war appears to suggest 
that the enemy once more wishes to create a profitable diver- 
sion ; and it should be recognised that he has already secured 
distinct advantages from this policy. 

It is, however, in the Far East that the threat is most 
dangerous. The occupation of Indo-China, already begun, 
carries Japan a long step nearer to the vital base of Singapore. 
It more straitly isolates the rich settlement of Shanghai and 
Hong Kong. It places the Japanese nearer the Dutch East 
Indies and the Philippines. It is, therefore, an obvious threat 
to the United States and Holland, as well as to ourselves. 
Certain statements in the Japanese Press bear the signs of a 
too familiar inspiration. “British military oppression in 
Thailand ” suggests a line of development that must threaten 
British interests even more directly. Singapore will be within 
distant bombing-range from the Indo-China bases ; but, if the 
occupation should be pressed as far as Thailand, a military 
land-threat would immediately appear. For the moment it is 
only from the air and by sea that British and Dutch territories 
can be attacked ; but the very means by which the three nations 
have retaliated may influence the Japanese to accelerate the 
development of their plans. The economic weapon, deadly in 
the long run, cannot be expected to produce its effect at once. 

It must occasion some surprise that the Japanese have turned 
south rather than north. It is true that the Russians have a 
well-equipped army in the Far East ; but it is weak as com- 
pared with the strength Japan can put into the field; and, 
if Japan is intended to cause an immediate diversion, it could 
have been better effected by an attack upon Russia. It seems 
possible that Japan has consulted her own imagined interest in 
the direction of her action while accepting German behests 
in the matter of time. Singapore is undoubtedly a menace to 
her freedom to develop her aggressive designs, controlling as 
it does the door between the Indian Ocean and the South China 
Sea. Moreover the Dutch East Indies are rich in commodities 
of which Japan stands badly in need. But it may be that the 
move is mainly intended to compel America to restrict her 
assistance to Germany’s enemies by the threat to her interests. 
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We shall not be left long in doubt about the true objective 
of the southward advance. If it should turn out to be Singapore 
we shall probably be faced with a nerve-racking period in the 
immediate future. The first sign of this intention will be a 
Japanese movement in the direction of Thailand, since any 
attack upon Singapore will almost certainly involve land- 
operations from that direction. If Japan attempts to reduce 
Singapore she must first have convinced herself that she has a 
reasonable chance of taking it ; and to most people that would 


SPAIN, RUSSIA AND THE WAR 


By PROFESSOR E. ALLISON PEERS 
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CAN’T think,” remarked the man in the train, “ how 
you can defend those Spaniards Here we are, lending 
them money and giving them food, and yet they do nothing 
but abuse us and side with our enemies. Sheer ingratitude, 
I call it!” 


This was chiefly a4 propos of the latest outburst of Sr. 
Serrano Sufier as reported in the Press at the beginning of last 
month. No doubt it has been said a good many times more 
since General Franco, in addressing the Phalangists on July 18, 
spoke in similar terms, and more intemperately than is his 
custom. It certainly deserves a commentary. 


Leaving out of account the fact that the average Spaniard 
is much more friendly to us than his rulers, and dealing solely 
with the Government, our first caveat must be that Spaniards 
should never be judged by what they say, but always by what 
they do. Words, to the Spaniard who is not “ europeanised ” 
(and that means to all those now in power), are not so much 
instruments of speech as servants of the emotions. His state- 
ments, whether flattering or the reverse, are often not for a 
moment intended to be taken literally. One must learn to 
interpret, not what he writes, but what lies beneath what he 
writes, which is no easy matter. Today, the outstanding fact is 
that, after nearly two years—and for over half that time with the 
Nazis on her doorstep—Spain has not entered the war. Unless 
and until she does so, any statements concerning her sym- 
pathies made by her politicians must be heavily discounted. 


Secondly, it must be remembered that Spanish mentality 
just now is far from normal. If our neighbour has had his 
house destroyed and his children killed by an air-raid, and 
has himself only just escaped death, we hardly expect him 
to discuss the war with calm and detachment, and we make 
allowances for anything he may say which we think violent, 
hasty or even offensive. Why should we be less charitable 
towards Spain? 

For Spain has gone through the fiercest civil war known to 
history. Most of her present rulers either fought in that war, 
or lost relatives through it, or were political prisoners and 
narrowly escaped execution. The security and tranquillity of 
the people were shaken to their foundations. In that con- 
vulsion, the side that triumphed, and that now rules, was 
helped by Germany and Italy. Britain, as even her best friends 
in Spain have to admit, did little more than look on. Those 
less well disposed to her remember that she refused the 
Nationalists the belligerent rights to which they considered 
themselves entitled ; that many Britons joined the International 
Brigades and fought against them; that British delegations 
visited “ Red” Spain and reported enthusiastically upon what 
they found there ; that many hard and bitter things (which 
hurt when one is in trouble) were said about Nationalist Spain 
in the British Parliament ; that the savage persecution of the 
Church in Republican Spain was condoned, or at any rate not 
condemned, by. a large section of British opinion ; and that, 
ever since Britain recognised the Nationalist Government, 
there has been, as there still is, an organised, though of course 
an unofficial, body of opposition to the new régime. What 
force, by comparison with so heavy a debit account as this, 
has the loan of a few million pounds or the relaxation of a 
naval blockade in favour of a few ships carrying food or petrol? 


This is not in the least my own point of view, but it is 
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appear far from evident. Many years of careful desi n hy 
gone to the creation of a very strong base there, and Ns t 
months not only have strong reinforcements been sent es 
also much modern equipment, including some of our best . 
squadrons. The reduction will not be as easy as it May s¢ a 
but the remote threat has caused us to share our pre 
inferior equipment with Singapore, and no doubt it is hopes 
that the more immediate menace will induce a pes i 
persion. 


the more or less official Spanish point of view, and it is to 
much to expect the Spaniard, in his present emotional state 
to penetrate beneath our actions and discover the excellence 
of our well-hidden motives. And now a new factor 
operating further against us, comes into play. The villain of 
the piece, in the Civil War, to all Nationalists, and, as Colon 
Casado’s book attests, to not a few Republicans, was Sovie 
Russia. Germany has now attacked Soviet Russia, Spain's 
deadliest enemy, with whom her present leaders refused from 
the first to have any kind of relations. Britain, on the othe 
hand, has come to the help of Soviet Russia, and formed a 
alliance with her. That, says the Spaniard, automatically 
worsens Spanish relations with Britain; and, if Spanish 
Phalangists enlist to fight with Germany and Italy agains 
Russia, they are only acting like the British Socialists and 
Communists who enlisted to fight with Russians agains 
Germans and Italians—not to mention Spaniards. 

That the extension of the war to Russia is a blow to Hispano- 
British relations no one who knows the present temper of 
Spain will deny. I do not believe it will bring war between 
Britain and Spain any nearer, for the chances of that depend 
upon other factors altogether, but it will lead to a great deal of 
intransigent language such as that of the speeches already 
alluded to, and it will make the Spaniards go to war les 
reluctantly if they go at all. 

But at the same time there is an account piling up agains 
the Phalangist party which, sooner or later, it will have to 
settle with whatever party, group or régime may challenge 
its supremacy. For, in order to show its gratitude to Germany, 
the Phalanx has for two long years been aping Germa 
opportunism and insincerity ; and, the more outspoken and 
violent are its denunciations of Soviet Russia now, the more 
they throw into relief its unworthy conduct in the past. If 
in 1941, the ordinary Spaniard will argue, Britain’s offer of 
help to the U.S.S.R. is to increase the estrangement between 
Britain and Spain, should not Hitler’s pact with the U.S.SR 
in 1939 have prejudiced the relations between Spain and Nai 
Germany? That did in fact happen so far as the man in the 
street was concerned. I was in Spain at the time of the Russo- 
German pact, and can testify to the bewilderment and decep- 
tion caused by the duplicity of the man whom Spaniards had 
been led to believe was the protagonist in the fight against 
Communism. But in their Phalangist-controlled Press they 
found no reflection of these sentiments—comment varied from 
the reasonably objective to the fulsomely admiring. The 
horrors wrought by their Nazi friends in Catholic Poland drew 
no official denunciation from those whose country had 9% 
recently undergone similar suffering. The acts of aggression 
practised by their enemies upon Finland end her Baltic neigh- 
bours were recorded, it is true, with disapproval, but none the 
less their friendship with the allies of their enemies grew closer 
and closer 

Spain will not stand for such a policy as this indefinitely. 
The Phalangists must expect the undercurrent of opposition 
to them which has always existed to grow in force; and, if 
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General Franco is going to identify himself with them, he must 
be prepared for the consequences. For the Spaniard is esset- 
tially an idealist ; his history is one of idealism ; his most recent 
civil war was a tragedy of idealism ; and he demands a policy 
of idealism from his rulers. 
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PRO AND CON 





HE Ministry of Food is under constant criticism. That 
Tis inevitable, for Lord Woolton’s activities touch the 
gverage citizen's life at vital points every day. It is also very 
salutary, for mistakes here may hit millions of people, and hit 
them very hard. But the criticism ought to be both intelligent 
and fair, and very often it is neither. Take, for example, the 
attacks on the middleman, who, if the newspapers and their 
correspondents are to be believed, is responsible both for high 
and for shortage, the corollary being that all inter- 
mediaries between producer and retailer should be eliminated. 
That particular case is badly over-stated. Tt is quite possible, 
no doubt, that a large manufacturer of foodstuffs which are 
heavily advertised, and therefore sold at high prices, can do 
with q small selling-staff, and can sell and distribute direct to 
the retailer; but it may be questioned whether the public is 
enabled to pay less for his wares than for goods of a similar 
nature packed by a smaller manufacturer who employs a firm 
of brokers or agents to canvass wholesalers, who in turn supply 
the retailer. There are two middlemen in this case; but 
experience shows that their activities do not put up the price. 

| am stating here the case of the large manufacturer of food- 
suffs ; but all foodstuffs are not manufactured in bulk. Many 
of them represent the output of scores, if not hundreds, of 
producers for whom it is quite impossible to get in touch with 
the thousands of retailers throughout the country. A simple 
illustration will suffice: 
Mackerel may be landed at Newlyn, skate and cod at Fleet- 
wood, herrings and haddock at Peterhead, soles and plaice at 
Grimsby ; but the fisherman who lands his catch at these ports 
can no more get in touch with the fishmonger at, say, Tunbridge 
Wells than the latter can get in touch with the fisherman. 
There must be at least a commission-merchant at the port 
dealing with the wholesaler, and that wholesaler has to dis- 
tribute again throughout the country and, in many cases, 
through a subsidiary wholesaler. He obviously renders an 
essential service. It is only the large multiple shops which are 
in a position to cut out the middleman by buying direct from 
the manufacturer, distributing to theis own branches and 
selling direct to the public. Even they will often have to use 
a broker,—in normal times an almost indispensable middle- 
man, though the Ministry of Food is cutting him out at the 
present time by buying direct itself. It is not at all certain 
that this is to the real advantage of the country as a whole. 
The type of “ middleman ” who can, and should, be eliminated 
is the one who performs no service but merely speculates. 
The very. basis on which this trade is founded, 7.e., bulk- 
purchases of every-day necessities, also limits the articles 
to which it can be usefully applied. The multiple concerns 
are performing their best function, and they do it superlatively 
well, when dealing with perishables such as butter, bacon, 
cheese, eggs, and with goods in daily demand such as sugar 
and tea. An extension of this system of trading to the whole 
of the food distribution of the country would frankly be 
National Socialism at its worst, and we are fighting not for 
that but for individual freedom, and the right of the smaller 
man must be preserved. This smaller man can and does 
generally sell a much greater variety of goods and, whether 
produced at home or imported, they must pass through at least 
two hands before they can reach the retailer. 
That brings up at once the question of the small shop, which 
has been hotly debated and on which the Ministry has just 
recently given way. Here some definition is needed. By 
“small shop” country-dwellers mean the little village-store, 
which is the post-office, grocer, provision-dealer, haberdasher, 
draper, ironmonger, stationer and housewives’ club, and indig- 
nation seethed when it was suggested that such enterprises 
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should be done away with unless they had at least 25 registered 
customers. But the small shop in many of our large Midland 
and Northern towns is also known as the “ parlour-shop.” 
There are thousands and thousands of them. The shop is 
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the parlour of one house in a terrace-row of cottages,—those 
depressing rows of back-to-back houses. Its stock generally 
consists of a few packets of tea, tins of condensed milk, 
mustard, salt, penny packets of dried herbs, matches, pickles, 
&c. It used to sell fresh milk ; fortunately that has been 
stopped, but conditions are still such that it ought not to sell 
perishables such as butter, bacon, &c. Its trade should be 
confined to ready-packed goods. It is doubtful whether many 
such shops would have 25 registered customers. The Ministry is 
probably right on economic grounds in trying to close them ; 
but the hardships inflicted on those who eke out a very modest 
living or part-living in this occupation would be out of 
all proportion to the economy effected, an economy which 
would never affect the population generally. 

What are the criticisms most commonly levelled at the 
Ministry of Food? First, that as soon as prices are controlled 
goods disappear from the market. It is quite true that as soon 
as prices are controlled supplies are or appear to be short, but 
the reasons are various. Tomatoes, for instance, appeared to be 
abundant when they were 2s. 6d. per Ib. They were said to 
vanish when they were Is. 4d. or 1s. 2d. As a matter of fact 
the supplies the first week of control were just as large as they 
were the week before ; but the demand was four or five times 
as great, so that four out of five persons asking for tomatoes 
had to go without. Since then bad weather and air-raid damage 
have considerably reduced the amount of tomatoes available. 
One firm let me inspect their books, showing that from the 
same suppliers they received in the last two weeks less than 
nalf what they had in the corresponding weeks of last year. 
It is a large firm, which normally gets every satisfaction, and 
they themselves do not feel that they are being badly treated ; 
it is just the luck of the market. Potatoes were scarce for a 
week or ten days ; but you cannot blame the Ministry if new 
potatoes were three weeks later than usual and that the normal 
Channel Islands supply was completely cut off. 

But that kind of explanation will not always fit. Herrings 
and mackerel at 7d. per lb. are almost unobtainable. Here 
the fault appears to lie with the Ministry, which has not 
allowed sufficient margin for distribution. By the time the 
fish has reached the less populated centres, and allowance is 
made for loss in weight and delivery to the customer, there is 
only about 3d. per lb. left for the retail fishmonger. It is 
not worth his while to buy a stone of either of these fish, with 
the prospect of making 7d. gross profit and the knowledge that 
if a single fish is spoilt there is nothing at all in the transaction. 
Much the same thing applies in the case of fresh fruit. The 
margin is too small. This may be deliberate on the part of 
the Ministry. On broad grounds it is very likely better that fruit 
should go to the jam-makers, whom it reaches in a fresher con- 
dition and where there is none of the loss that a retailer may 
have to suffer. Fresh fruit which has to be bought from shops 
is always an extravagant article of food. 

On the whole it is fair to say that the Ministry of Food 
is making the best of a very difficult job. The most serious 
complaints against it come not from the public but from 
traders, who feel they are too little consulted. The advice of 
important bodies like the Liverpool, London and Bristol Cham- 
bers of Commerce is not sought, and that given by so-called 
Advisory Committees is frequently ignored. Trade Directors in 
the Ministry itself, who are usually men who know their job 
thoroughly, are frequently over-ruled by the purely Civil 
Service element, and there are intolerable delays in arriving 
at decisions and in carrying out those that have been taken. 
The Press featured one instance recently, that of prices for 
canned fish, which were given to the trade in November and 
not enforced until April. I know of other cases, but as they 
are sub judice, so to speak, I cannot give details. 

The same notice referred to the issuing of licences, and to 
the recommendation made by certain bodies that only persons 
or firms selling certain articles before the war should be 
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allowed to sell them now. I presume that the Ministry is 
in sympathy with this view, but the perpetual difficulty of 
“ definition” arises. * It is easy to understand what is meant, 
but very difficult to make orders for carrying out the policy. 
A firm of tea-packers may rightly be asked not to sell drapery ; 
but throughout the country you have small shops who describe 
themselves as grocers and drapers, but in addition to that may 
sell a large number of other goods. In fact, if licences were 
to be issued for individual articles, some concerns would have 
to apply for two or three hundred or more licences. If they were 
issued by trades, then what, for instance, could a “ grocer ” sell? 
Under what category would firms like Woolworths come? If 
such firms are to be allowed to sell anything they want, why 
deny that right to equally enterprising competitors in the 
same street? If no one is to sell what he did not sell in 1938 
or 1939 who is going to put on the market the egg substitute, 
so useful now when eggs are scarce, or the edulcorant now that 
sugar is limited? Should all the ingenuity that is displayed 
in producing substitutes be wasted? On the whole I think 
Lord Woolton is right in saying that he would rather discover 
the speculator and put him out of business than extinguish the 
enterprising food-chemist. 
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Probably the most weighty complaint of all js that of 
trade against the Civil Service administration. The Ge.” 
ment did itself a serious disservice by putting up Lord Mea 
to crush Lord Perry when the latter in the House of Sel 
made a very fair statement on the disadvantages and 
caused by the organisation of the Civil Service. The § 
that the seducer kills the wronged husband in a duel does 
put him in the right; it simply shows that he js the — 
skilled swordsman. 

Personally I have always found Civil Servants extremehy 
courteous, obliging, anxious to facilitate things ; but they ar 
tied by so many regulations, and so afraid of taking respons. 
bility, that they introduce into the organisation of the Ministry 
of Food an amount of delay, quibbling, petty parsimony thy 
would never be tolerated in any business-house. 
be blamed for their ignorance of trade conditions (we have 
not yet reached the stage when every Civil Servant wouk 
have to spend two years in some business-house as part of 
his qualification); but I have no doubt that many of ty 
complaints which are now made would never have arisen 
an ordinary business-staff was running the Ministry ¢ 
Food. 


VICTORY IN THE AIR 


By OUR AIR CORRESPONDENT 


HE Red Air Fleet, by its amazing resistance, has altered 
T the whole balance of air-power in Europe. Even were 
the Russian forces to collapse tomorrow that fact remains. 
German expenditure of arms, aeroplanes, munitions and men 
in Russia, whatever the true figures may be, has brought the 
Royal Air Force nearer to parity with the Luftwaffe than at 
any time since about 1935. We know now that some two- 
thirds of the whole operational strength of the Luftwaffe was 
launched against Russia and is still engaged on the Eastern 
front. Such reinforcements as have appeared on French aero- 
dromes recently, apart from some fighter-squadrons, are 
apparently drawn from the Operational Training Command 
formerly maintained in Eastern Germany. The strength of 
the Command was some 1,700 aeroplanes, of which about half 
are first-line types. The transfer serves a double purpose, for 
it sets a striking-force opposite Great Britain and it enables 
the Eastern aerodromes to be freed for operational use in 
the new campaign. 

As these partly trained squadrons in the West form a reserve 
pool from which men and machines can be drawn to mect 
urgent needs for replacements, they are not likely to be 
squandered in action on any considerable scale. That may 
account for the tentative nature of the scattered night-bombing 
recently in England and the fact that many of the fighter- 
pilots refuse combat by day. Only the night-fighter squadrons 
in Germany remain with the same strength and skill as before. 
Fairly obviously the German High Command decided to 
attempt to hold the R.A.F. with as small forces as possible in 
the West while concentrating on the hammer-blow in the East. 
The night-defences were to remain at full strength to meet the 
most serious threat. The other air-defences were cut to a 
minimum and thoughts of a continued offensive abandoned. 
No doubt the German Command believed that such disposi- 
tions would be necessary for a few weeks only. As soon as 
the resistance of the Red Air Fleet had been broken, the 
Luftwaffe would flood back into France ready for the new 
offensive. 

Instead, as is clear now, the German High Command had 
miscalculated the strength of the opposing air forces for the 
second time. The first miscalculation cost Germany the Battle 
of Britain. This second occasion may cost Germany the war. 
An error on such a vital point is all the more surprising 
because of the close collaboration which was supposed to have 
taken place between Berlin and Moscow during 1940. 


Obviously the wily Russians kept much back from their 
inquisitive visitors. In particular, the new 1-18 fighter, which 
looks rather like a cross between the Spitfire, the Hurricane 
and the Curtiss P-37, appears to have surprised the Luftwaffe, 


and to have proved at least the equal of the German fighters 
Possession of such high-grade equipment has had an excellent 
effect on the morale of the Russian pilots, who are reported 
to be eager to engage the enemy at every possible opportunity, 
Their dash and enthusiasm for the fight has been described 4s 
resembling that of the Polish squadrons of the R.AF. 

The latest Russian bombers, too, notably the DB-3A, which 
is not unlike the American Douglas B-23, seem to be new 
and unwelcome to the Luftwaffe. The Red Air Fleet has 
been trained especially in close-support bombing in co-opera- 
tion with ground troops, and these tactics have been used to 
their full advantage. In meeting the new Russian aeroplanes 
of respectable quality the Luftwaffe has come up against one 
other factor with which it has never had to reckon before— 
superior numbers. 

Although it would be unwise to base prediction on the 
meagre information from the Eastern front, the combination 
of circumstances with which the Luftwaffe is now faced— 
including difficulties of bringing up fuel to advanced aero- 
dromes—might well mean that the German Air Force is in 
for as big a beating as it suffered in the Battle of Britain. If 
the Germans lost local air-superiority over their ground-troops 
a retreat would be inevitable, although the Russian armies may 
not be in a position to follow up any such success. Nevertheless, 
we must not be blinded by the unexpectedly fine showing of 
the Russian Air Force and overestimate Russian strength mn 
depth. We know that maintenance in the field has not reached 
such a high pitch of efficiency in the Red Air Flect as in the 
R.A.F. and the Luftwaffe. Rapid repair and maintenance m 
these days of mechanised warfare can swing a battle. 

And whatever happens on the Russian front complacency 
would be disastrous in this country. The Germans may well 
decide to cut their losses in the Russian campaign and tum 
with redoubled fury on us, leaving just sufficient troops and 
aeroplanes to contain the Soviet forces. Many times in- the 
past we have seen instances of the swift mobility of th 
squadrons of the Luftwaffe, which could be ranged against 
Great Britain a fortnight after leaving the East. The strength 
of the Fighter Command of the R.A.F. is now such that no 
daylight air-offensive could be expected to have much success. 
The obvious German policy would be to redouble the night 
bombing effort while dispositions were made for mvasion, 
possibly supported, out of desperation, by all the horrors of 
chemical warfare. The war is becoming serious for the enemy 
at last, and he is likely to take desperate measures in an attempt 
to stem the tide beginning to flow against him. Once the 
German attack is broken, a period of stalemate is bound %® 
follow before the Allies can turn to full assault. 
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Air-power must play a predominant part in all future opera- 
tions. The striking-power of the Royal Air Force is greater 
shan it has ever been and is growing daily. We can be sure 
that Germany can be battered on an increasing scale from the 
West: we must try to ensure that she is hit hard from the East 
as well, provided the Russians can hold out until the winter. 
America has promised all aid to Russia, and that aid will cer- 
ninly include both fighters and bombers. Probably a proportion 
of the British orders may be diverted eastwards. Fortunately, 
the time-lag in laying down the maintenance-equipment and 
stores of spares- essential to the keeping of squadrons in the 
sir—will be materially reduced in Russia, because many 
American aeroplanes and aero-engines are already in service 
in the Red Air Fleet, built under licence in Russian factories. 
Problems of maintenance and, at present, security on the 
ground make difficult the inauguration of a shuttle bombing- 
grvice between British and Russian aerodromes by way of 
Berlin or the major production-centres in the East. That 
Meanwhile, we shall continue to hammer 
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Of the Ff German industry by night and raid German dispositions in 
nin ff France by day ; thereby diverting as much as possible of the 
ty & 8 German effort from the Russian front. 
There remains Japan, whipped into action by the Nazi task- 
masters. There may yet be stern fighting in the Pacific, but 
on the balance of air-power, which means so much, the British 
and the American forces probably hold sufficient technical 
uperiority to offset what is lacking in numbers. And Russia has 
ghters, plenty of aeroplanes in Siberia. 
cellent The future looks brighter than for many months past. Hard 
ported ff and testing times are ahead, but we can look forward to greatly 
tunity @ increased defences against the night-bomber this winter and 
bed as @ 2 vastly enhanced striking-power. Despite the far greater 

distance our bombers have to fly, the time is near at hand 
which | when we can reply bomb for bomb on Germany. By early 
- new | next year parity in numbers should be reached, combined with 
t has f the technical superiority in which we have never lagged. Then, 
ypera- if Russia is still standing firm and still holds bases not further 
ed tf cast than Moscow, we shall be able to turn from grim defence 
Janes § 0 grim attack, striking blows at the heart of Germany on a 
tone | scale greater than any that have been struck at us. 
re— 

W. H. HUDSON 1841—1941 
the 

ation By E. L. WOODWARD 
ed— F one considers the vast amount of “ travel literature” in 
er0- English, it is remarkable how little has been written about 
$ in the thousands of men and women who went out from Great 


If f Britain to settle abroad in the New World during the nine- 
Ops teenth century. The travellers came home, and wrote their 
may books. The settlers remained. They were not people who 


ess, wrote books. In any case they had no time to write them. 
of No publishers sought out these English-speaking settlers ; few 
| men of letters ever bothered about them. Colonists, once they 
bed had ceased to fight Red Indians, were neither interesting nor 


the fashionable ; railway-building (which deserves an epic) was 
m not as “romantic ” as piracy, or as easy to write about as war. 
lt is therefore part of the chance of things that the best 
cy work of art-—W. H. Hudson’s Far Away and Long Ago—deal- 


ell ing with the ordinary life of English-speaking settlers in the 
m middle years of last century should have been written about 
nd a family living outside the British Empire and in a country 
he belonging, by cultural tradition, not co the English-speaking 
he world but to Catholic Spain. It is also a curious chance that 
st this book about the Argentine Republic was written during 
the last war, in a convent hospital at Brighton, by a man over 
10 76 years old who had not seen South America for nearly half 
‘. a century. 

t- William Henry Hudson was born on August 4th, 1841, at 
1, Quilmes, near Buenos Aires. His grandfather came from 
f Devonshire, where years later W. H. Hudson found himself 
y “almost mprisoned ” in the deep lanes. His father, Daniel 
ft Hudson, was born in the State of Massachusetts. His mother 
: belonged to an English family long settled in Maine. Daniel 
) Hudson went to South America because he was threatened 
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He settled in the country, and his children 
W. H. Hudson 


by tuberculosis. 
grew up on the ranches of the Rio de la Plata. 
was taught book-learning, somewhat vaguely, by three succes- 
sive tutors, and taught himself, from the age of six, to observe 
living things by wandering on his pony anywhere he chose to 


go over the great plains. In his fifteenth year he nearly died 
of typhus, caught on a holiday at Buenos Aires, and followed 
by rheumatic fever. Hence he could take little part in the 
work of his family, and spent his time reading and watching. 
During the 1860’s he moved about from place to place in 
South America, and, in 1869, came to Engiand. He never 
went back to Argentina. For a long time he was too poor to 
travel ; later he did not want to go back because he feared that 
the growth of population in the Rio de la Plata region might 
have destroyed much of the wild life, especially the bird life, 
which he had known. 

Hudson married in 1876. His marriage was not very happy, 
and he lived for a number of drab and confined years in West 
London boarding-houses. His early books on South America 
—The Purple Land that England Lost (1885) and An 
Argentine Ornithology, written in collaboration with Dr. P. L. 
Sclater (1887), did not bring him much fame or money. The 
Naturalist in La Plata (1892) was better known, and thence- 
forward Hudson found more readers for his writings on birds 
and wild life in England. Yet, as late as 1901, he was poor 
enough to be recommended for a Civil List pension. After this 
time he became increasingly popular (and, characteristically, 
gave up his pension). His books met a new demand created 
by the revival of interest in nature and natural life when 
bicycles, and then the motor-car, made the country more 
accessible from the towns. A large public, removed in most 
cases only by one or two generations from country life, but 
uninterested in hunting or shooting, had more leisure for the 
fields and woods, and—after thirty years of modern education 
—an intelligent curiosity about wild life for its own sake. 

For these readers Hudson’s writings were well suited. He 
never cared for literary fashions, and never studied literary 
effect. Sophisticated critics found him dull; one of these 
slick persons said that Hudson “ wrote like a peasant.” It is 
more to the point that, although he wrote a good many stories, 
he was never enough interested in people to make full use 
of the novel-form ; his best work of this kind, Green Mansions, 
is, in the main, a nature-story. Furthermore, these romances 
were almost always based upon his recollections of South 
America, and, if they owed anything to conscious imitation, 
were influenced more by Spanish than by English models. 

Grey, whose own love of birds gave him a like power of 
detachment, once described Hudson’s gift for “pure observa- 
tion.” Hudson watched the tidal flow of life in the visible 
world. He was content with what he saw, and recorded it 
without wishing to moralise, without pose, and without senti- 
mentality. There is a passage in Afoot in England which shows 
very well this detachment and sympathy. Hudson was staying 
at Silchester. He went to church on Easter Sunday morning. 
He wrote an account of this church-going. Nothing about the 
service, the sermon, or the building; nothing about the 
congregation, except that, to his disgust, five women were 
wearing aigrettes of egret or bird-of-paradise plumes in their 
hats. But he records that during the service the sun came out 
for the first time after several days of rain. Thereupon three 
Red Admiral butterflies appeared from their hiding-places, and 
fluttered against the high glass windows, trying to reach the 
freedom of the outer world. 

Or again, on Salisbury Plain. Hudson mentions the com- 
plaints that the military have “ desecrated ” the place, and that 
the “wild ancient charm” has gone. He says of himself, 
simply: “I am pretty free from these uncomfortable feelings.” 
What troubled him was that the “ new conditions ” would mean, 
little by little, the destruction of nests and young birds ; not 
the “desecration” of the stones of the past, but the loss of 
living things in the present ; the encroachment of ignorance and 
carelessness upon the free play of light and grace and move- 
ment which Hudson had learned to know “ far away and long 
ago” in the Rio de la Plata. 
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“Chu Chin Chow.”’ By Oscar Asche. 


DurRI1nc the last war I watched every performance of Chu Chin 

Chow from the stage—as a small urchin in any scene where there 

was an odd corner to fill. Oscar Asche seemed to be a kind of 

genie who, after eight weeks of long rehearsal, turned a crowd 
of chorus girls, coloured people, and the dim dusty stage of His 

Majesty’s Theatre into an Arabian Night of colour, lazy grace, 

barbaric movement, charming music. 

Oscar Asche was not so much a great producer as a great 
sensualist. No one but a sensualist could have created those scenes 
of colour and feasting, and the “ Bodies, Black, White and Cream,” 
of the slave-market. He would spend hours afte, rehearsal with 
Percy Anderson, who designed the hundreds of costumes that 
helped to a great extent to make the play a success, discussing 
the smallest detail of colour and design. Anderson was a good 
designer, but the colour came from Asche, who would not have 
one costume made, if it was only a beggar’s shirt, unless he saw 
the cotton it was to be made from. It was this care of the pro- 
duction that made it one of the finest ever seen on the English 
stage, and filled the theatre for years ; people would boast of how 
many times they had seen it, and soldiers would write from 
France to book seats for their next leave. 

Last week I watched the revival of Chu Chin Chow at the 
Palace Theatre from the stalls. When the curtain rose on Joseph 
Harker’s original setting, and the deep rich voice of Jetsam was 
heard: singing the menu song, it seemed that nothing had been 
changed. But with the entrance of the Persian slave (blond 
curls) and the assorted hairdressing and colours of the dancers 
from the Nile’s heads, one expected the mighty roar of Asche’s 
voice from the back of the stalls demanding how they dare go 
on his stage like that. Under his rule no one dared show a strand 
of hair from beneath the uniform black wigs. .The Nile Dancers 
high-kicked and waved their arms, all in different time, the 
slaves from Java tripped about fluttering Jap fans, like Geisha 
girls, various people did a few swing steps in the background, 
and it was all very respectable ; I am afraid Mr. Michael Martin- 
Harvey has little idea of how the women of an Arabian Nights’ 
harem walked and danced. 

Jetsam’s voice sounded finer than ever, the one thing that was 
better than the original production, and Miss Rosalinde Fuller 
was a lovely wild desert woman. But the high spot was Mr. 
Jerry Verno. He has always been one of our best comedians ; 
but one had not thought of him singing songs that were originally 
written for Courtice Pounds, who was an opera-singer of great 
talent. Verno sang with ease and charm, and was a guileless 
loveable Ali Baba, slightly muddled with wine. 

One thing had not changed. The magnesium flash at the 
back of the Robber Sheik’s fan with which he is meant to dazzle 
the slave Zahrat as she attacks him did not go off. It very 
seldom did between 1916 and 1919. 

The scenery is good, built, I think, from Harker’s original 
designs ; but the costumes are the worst I have ever seen in 
the cheapest non-stop revue, a jumble of dim colours that clashed 
or faded into the scenery, badly made in the wrong materials. 
Here and there stood out one or two of Percy Anderson’s original 
designs, but even these were made so that one hardly remembered 
them. D. M. GLOVER. 


«Lady Behave.’’ By Stanley Lupino. At His Majesty’s.—— 

** Quiet Week-End.’’ By Esther McCracken. At Wyndham’s. 
Mr. Luprno’s is the first musical comedy of the war, which it 
deserves to outlive. Here is the perfect escape: good extravagant 
clothes, charming sets and a crazy story of Hollywood, with 
Sam Goldwyn producers, foreign directors, stars, stand-ins, and 
Mr. Lupino as a stunt man with pop-eyes and tight trousers 
and Cockney hopefulness never making good. “ Nothing 
ever happens to a no one,” he sings with musical-comedy 
pathos, but this is wild understatement when you consider 
that his wife (Miss Pat Kirkwood) has to go through the 
marriage ceremony with an old beau from Sing-Sing and pass 
Mr. Lupino off as her brother to save his life, and Mr. Lupino 
trving to steal the marriage-register to save her is saved again 
by a film scenarist in woman’s clothes who marries him. Through 
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this inextricable coil of mariages de con: 


. ° “ : nance Tow thy 
lovelies—Miss Sally Gray, the stand-in, and Miss Tudy Campi 


the star. Their loves are as sacred as Mr. Lupino’s is profan 
Miss Campbell, with the ghost of the Berkeley Square niche 
in her long husky throat, encourages every young officer na 
stalls by singing “ He’s just an ordinary man, this man I've rhe 
for,” and in a passage of admirable sentimental dialogue i 
her lover Miss Sally Gray proves herself an actress of talew. 
longing for the world the films have told her about—the Pars 
of Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife, the London of Astaire and con 
And in case our sentiments get a little too elevated, there’s denn 
Mr. Lupino to burst in again with some devastating self-revelation 
“Custard powder,” he says almost before the husky voice has 
ceased to pull at our heart, “it clings a little ; but I have sy , 
fun,” he confides joyfully, “getting it out of the crevices” oy 

Quiet Week-End is a typical comedy of the ‘thirties: the 
fragrance Dodie-Smith: a slice of gentle life with mild lah 
about the W.C. “Isn't that just like Aunt May?” of “py 
grocer always treats me that way” are the kind of delight 
remarks you overhear. This is a sequel to Quiet Wedding, ad 
the characters were greeted by the audience like old friends— 
which made me feel a bit out of it. 
quietly, unnoticed, and finally did. 
to live this sort of life than write it. 


I wanted to slip away 
It would be really bette 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


THE CINEMA 


* Target for Tonight ”’ At the Gaumont and the Empire 


It is not simply because Target for Tonight presents the mo 
tragic story of modern times—the story of scientific destruction 
from the air—that the film is so deeply moving. Neither js jt 
because of any direct appeal to patriotic sentiment. The German 
Baptism of Fire tried to make propaganda for bombing in tems 
of national right and might and succeeded only in becoming dis- 
turbingly like an account of sports’ day at a school for homicidal 
maniacs. Target for Tonight achieves its dramatic purpose by 
virtue of that kind of truth which is also beauty. It is the truth 
not only of superb machines and the patterns of organisation 
which serves them but of purloined boots and the jokes of men 
anxious for the sight of home. 

The film tells the story of a raid over Germany from the 
moment when the reconnaissance aircraft delivers its photograph 
of the target by parachute at Bomber Command headquarters to 
the moment when the crew of the last returning Wellington make 
their modest reports. It is this aircraft which the film follows 
to Germany. First the ground-organisation has gone precisely 
and dispassionately to work. Plans have been laid and discussed 
in accents ranging from Scots pungent enough to delight the native 
ear of director Harry Watt to the “la-de-da” which once was 
guaranteed to raise a laugh of derision from any audience—but 
which this time is just the voice of a real man talking competently 
about his job. At last the aircraft are shepherded to the flare-path 
and the cigar-shaped silhouette of aircraft “ F—for Freddie” 
points its nose towards Germany. 

The crew find their target and bomb it. We see the flak flashing 
past them and the bombs exploding on the ground below. The 
wireless-operator is hit and the radio-set put out of action. One 
engine is damaged and the aircraft becomes long overdue. but 
both for crew and ground-staff this is all part of the job—a 
pleasant job and an exciting one—but a job from which, at all 
costs, emotion must be excluded. The home aerodrome is fog- 
bound, but the pilot brings her in at last. There is no demon- 
stration. Dimly we see the code-letter F glide slowly to rest. In 
the control-room they wipe the operations-board ‘clean, ready 
for tomorrow. 

Target for Tonight is the screen’s best piece of factual reporting, 
and it would have been better still if the staged scenes of German 
reaction to the bombing had been omitted. At this point only 
does the film cease to be entirely objective in its approach. By 
the mastery he displays of both technical and natural human 
material in this superbly made film Harry Watt establishes for 
himself a special place in British film-making. It is high time 

also that Jonah Jones was recognised for the extraordinary 








standard of his camera-work in a number of Crown Film Unit 
productions, of which this is the latest. 
cameraman in the country. 


There is better 
EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


FIRST-AID DURING INVASION 


iess of A.R.P. for the problems of invasion is 
srting. The A.R.P. services were designed to deal with air- 
<P the dropping of bombs in relatively small amounts at long 
0 4 They er contemplated continuous air-raids combined 
op ier dropping of parachutists and machine-gunning from the air, 
eicalld continuous both day and night. As a consequence, they felt 
a to rely upon first aid given upon the spot and a service of 
“ salences. to convey the injured to hospitals or other posts at which 
aie advanced treatment might be provided. This, of course, pre- 
supposed that there would be no very serious interruption of com- 
or telephone. With certain inevitable excep- 


munications by ro | | 
ervices have carried out the task at which they 


tions, the A.R.P 
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Cvelation med. But they are now faced with the possibility of casualties on 
VOICE has — ich more serious scale, over wider areas, and in a countryside or 
ave sy in area which is likely to be deprived of all communications 
." except wireless. After the lesson of Crete, one cannot fail to realise 
1€s: the det in some parts of this country the A.R.P. services will be com- 
Ud jokes pletely immobilised when they are most needed. It can scarcely be 
or “my contemplated that irmed ambulances should be exposed to capture 
lelichtes @ OY parachutists. It cannot be believed that our few telephone com- 
_ od F unications will survive universal and indiscriminate blitzing, as 
thes and well 1s the more calculated assaults of air-borne troops. The A.R.P. 
nends— qthorities affect to believe that they will meet with no serious 
IP away obstruction, that lances will be able to use side roads, or that 
y better the military will make themselves responsible for the carriage of 
EENE, ¢ These are delusions. The side road will be no safer than 
ant . nor any the less monopolised by the military. But they 
will be using th for troops and tanks going towards the enemy, 
and not for ambulances trying to go the other way. Nor have the 
military such exceptional facilities that they are likely to be able to 
. give much help to others. We must face the fact that when com- 
€ most munications are broken down the injured will have to be cared for 
nuction  % Places near to where they fall—that is, within a mile at the 
tisk uimost—for to carry a man a mile across country, even if strong 
ie wriers be available, is a very heavy, slow and difficult task. 
rman The critic may say that it is impossible to cover the country with 
terms Bid -posts only a mile apart; are there not huge areas in which no 
ig dis- B sort of building is available to act as an aid-post? Of course, there 
licidal B are areas in which the ideal of a post every mile is impossible, but 
se by § they do not happen to be the areas most exposed to invasion. In 
truth & most of the latter it is not at all difficult to suggest houses at very 
sation @ short intervals to which the injured might be taken These houses 
men might be provi vided with dressings on a not too elaborate scale, those 
same dressings which now lie accumulated in huge masses in highly 
vulnerable areas. There are thousands of V.A.D.s whose duty-posts 
1 the nd them tumbling over each other for lack of enough to do. These 
raph HB also might be dispersed so that help should be available at every 
TS t0 ® post. A proper organisation of country doctors, retired doctors, 
make dentists with medical qualifications, would ensure that something 
lows more than V.A.D. services should be available as circumstances 
isely allowed. There are also many hundreds of district nurses, municipal 
ssed Goctors, specialists, &e., whose services could be made available but 
ain who are at present quite unprepared for the work they might have to 
— do. It is organisation which is wanted. The sight of A.R.P. services 
Was jealously conserving to their own uses all the nursing skill of the 
-but country, and yet blind to the problems of invasion, is one to make 
ntly the angels weet 
rath If anyone believes that what is here suggested is impossible he 
ie” will be surprised to hear, as I also was surprised, that the problem 
is actually being met and solved in the manner suggested above— 
in although not by the ARP. authorities—in one county. That is the 
“he county of Kent, where invasion is doubtless felt as a much more 
ey imminent danger than elsewhere. The scheme is being operated by 
in the medical service of the Home Guard, which evidently believes 
Sut that guarding the home extends rather further than some people 
~ have yet realised. I am told that in this county the plan of an aid- 
all post every mile is well on the way to completion, and, if that is so, it 
B- is assuredly time that more was heard of this innovation, so that it 
ne may be developed also wherever else it may be needed.—Yours, 
In HEREWARD. 
jy 
‘ FRANCE’S RESISTANCE 
g, Sm,—Your correspondent, Driver T/oooo0o, writes of the generous 
n treatment and sympathy he received in France. We are all glad of 
. such evidence of French goodwill even though it apparently refers 
. toa period some time back. When he proceeds to suggest a charitable 
: iMterpretation of the policies of the Government of what he rather 
. oddly misnames Free France, one feels bound to utter a protest. It 











may be true that the internal policy of Marshal Pétain is influenced 
by the Action Francaise, but if your correspondent considers this a 
hopeful sign, I can only conclude that he is unaware of what a 
Action Francaise has stood for in French politics. After all, 

Action Francaise preached totalitarianism on racial and thane 
lines well before Hitler. It was responsible for introducing into 
French politics the whole apparatus of gang hooliganism and personal 
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THE EDITOR 


English readers will remember at least a particularly 
assault on M. Léon Blum and the treatment accorded to 
Professor Jéze by Paris students as a reprisal for the legal assistance 
which he gave the Emperor Haile Selassie. But these incidents were 
only highlights in a campaign which had lowlier victims and which 
tried, for instance, to make life impossible for students of known Left 
or democratic tendencies. Anti-semitic and anti-English before the 
war, the nationalism of the Action Francaise was no obstacle to enthu- 
siastic collaboration with the conqueror. Condemned by all liberal 
opinion and by the Vatican alike, this sinister force has only found 
its way to power and influence through the German conquest. In a 
really Free France it would have no place. 

As for the educational reforms of the new régime, little detail is 
available. But what one does know suggests conclusions entirely con- 
trary to those of your correspondent. ‘The removal of teachers’ repre- 
sentatives from local educational authorities, the dissolution of teachers’ 
unions, the discouragement of higher education for women, the 
emphasis on “ physical ” education—these have a familiar ring. . The 
spirit of the Ecole Normale, radical and rationalist, is not congenial 
to Vichy. “Classicism” certainly: let the younger generation stick 
to the older forms of learning and keep away from the biting pocttoms 
of the present. What could suit Germany better? 

France, Sir, as you have often emphasised, is essential to Europe, 
but it must be the true France, not the pitiful mockery of Vichy. We 
must distinguish at long last between our friends and our enemies.— 
I remain, Sir, yours very truly, Max BELOFF. 

The University of Manchester, Manchester, 13. 


BRITAIN AND A NEW ORDER 


S1r,—The letters from Dr. Edwyn Bevan and Mr. Mander in your 
issue of July 18th illustrate the difficulties of discussing the subject 
of political warfare and war/peace aims within the inevitable limita- 
tions of the space you can spare. It is for this reason that I have felt 
it to be necessary to set forth my views in some detail in a book 
entitled Total Victory, shortly to be published by Messrs. Faber and 
Faber. I hope it will stimulate discussion on what I feel to be a vital 
and hitherto neglected aspect of our war-effort. What I, and those 
who think with me, have been asking for is not precise details of 
future frontiers. We want ammunition for political warfare on the 
German home-front, so as to create an agenda for controversy inside 
Germany and thus supplement the effect of our military operations 
from outside Germany. 

Mr. Mander asks me to be more precise. I have made definite 
proposals (too lengthy to be quoted here) in my book, but in general 
they are an expansion of Lord Halifax’s eighth point quoted by Mr. 
Mander. Since I wrote my article in your issue of July 12th, the 
Prime Minister has said that it would be “ better still” if the destruc- 
tion of the Nazi régime was brought about by the German people. 
Little attention seems to have been paid to this significant statement. 
It should be developed by our new Minister of Information. 

Your two correspondents contradict each other in their summaries 
of what we have said we are going to do with victory. This is not 
surprising, for we have said many things since September, 1939, but 
neither of them tackle the problem of how we should wage political 
warfare in order to help our military forces to achieve victory. 

There are many points in Dr. Bevan’s letter with which I disagree, 
but I will mention one. He seems to think we must not concern 
ourselves with the nature of the political life selected by nations. 
Surely, experience has shown that it matters supremely to us whether 
or not nations “select” to be Nazis or Fascists. See the last words 
of Lord Halifax’s third point.—Yours truly, STEPHEN KING-HALL. 


BLOOMSBURY LIGHTHOUSE 


Sir,—Mr. Brendan Bracken, while he is studying the reasons why 
the Ministry of Information has failed to win public approval, might 
consider a point which, though it is only of local importance, is really, 
unlike most of the Ministry’s activities, a matter of life and death. 
The main German raids on London have shown that the Ministry is 
ai admirable target for bombs (unfortunately, the neighbourhood is 
more disturbed and destroyed than the Ministry), so it would not be 
unreasonable to expect of its officials a little extra vigilance in observ- 
ing the black-out. It might even be good home propaganda, but of 
course one doesn’t expect home propaganda from the Ministry. The 
truth is that few nights pass without wardens having to com- 
plain of unobscured lights. Let me take one night last week as 
typical. At 1.30 a.m. lights were seen as far away as the Totten- 
ham Court Road; on approaching the building we got an 
impression of almost peace-time festivity. The place was spangled 
with light: two big windows were completely uncurtained and more 
windows than we could count let out shafts of gay light. Was a 
party being held to welcome the new Minister? Perhaps I should 
add, in case I give an impression that national work was being carried 
on into the small hours, that nearly all these rooms when inspected 
were empty: their inhabitants were sleeping in the safe shelters below. 
(Those who are really working at that hour can, I imagine, be trusted 
to see that their lights are hidden.) 


violence. 
cowardly 
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These gala nights are not the fault of the Ministry’s A.R.P. officers, 
anxious and angry men who find that none of their complaints receives 
support from their own officials. They long for police action against 
the offenders, but the police have ceased to issue summonses. Only 
the first was successful, when one of the most junior members of the 
junior staff was fined thirty shillings. Since then apparently a senior 
official has forwarded summonses to Scotland Yard, where they have 
been cancelled. (I have no reason to doubt the truth of this informa- 


tion.) Naturally the police wearied of the game. Meanwhile the 
Ministry issues its complacent appeals to the public—to carry gas- 
masks or keep mum Any day from that great, well-lit building, 
shooting up among the ruins where bombs have gone a little astray, 


one expects directions to observe the blackout. Little wonder that in 
the immediate neighbourhood you hear so often friendly appeals to 
the German Air Force: “Just one nice big parachute-bomb, Her- 
mann—but in the right place.” 

For disciplinary reasons I must sign myself, 


P.S.—One often hears it asked why the building is not camouflaged : 
several people in the Ministry have told me that this has been for- 
bidden by the University of London, who don’t want their new walls 
spoilt. As deaths in the immediate neighbourhood have reached 
three figures, I hope this story is a canard. 


“A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN WAR-TIME” 


Smr.—In defending the substitution of maids and handymen by boys 
ranging from the ages of six to eighteen, for it is not only in the 
public schools, but more particularly in certain of the preparatory 
schools, that this substitution is taking place, Mr. Pedant-in-Arms 
suggests that the masters are in most cases fully qualified to instil 
into their pupils the finer points of domestic economy That’s as may 
be, but I can say from experience that they do not have the oppor- 
tunity, for the boys are confined to the stereotyped tasks which require 
no skill or specialised training—such tasks as laying the table and 
clearing it, peeling potatoes, stringing black currants, cutting up 
rhubarb, crushing egg-shells, feeding hens and collecting eggs, 
emptying buckets, sweeping, fetching milk and the laundry. As a 
whole, they are not averse to “chores.” Many of them may have 
had to give a hand at home, but what they sense and dislike is the 
spirit of hypocrisy which shrouds this loss of their free time in the 


HOLBORN WARDEN. 


pursuit of school-economy, benefiting no one except the school- 
authorities, beneath the euphemistic title of war-work. 

How different is their reaction to real war-work when we have 
taken them out into the country to pick up potatoes. Recognising 


the real thing, they “go to it.” Another inference in defence of this 
“ war-work” was that boys do not themselves wish to do mental 
work, so how much better to let them do housework! Such an absurd 
argument ought not to need any refutation. A parent pays in order 
that his son’s brain may be exercised to the best of its ability. If a 
boy is going to leave that side of the question alone, he will not find 
his brain of much use to him later on. If he has never laid a table 
in his youth he will still be able to do that on his seventieth birthday. 
However, an off-period or two would do no harm, but it is invariably 
the psychologically important free time which is devoted to these 
household “ war-efforts.”—Yours faithfully, ASSISTANT MASTER. 


TRADE AFTER THE WAR 


Str,—I have read with interest the letter from Mr. Clifford Johnston 
in your issue of July 25th and the suggestion which he makes of a 
single world-currency worked through a central clearing house as a 
means towards the revival of international trade after the war. The 
economic position of the world after the war will be unparalleled in 
history and will undoubtedly demand great changes in the financial 
system under which international trade has hitherto been conducted, 
and we must open our minds to any suggestion which may seem to 
offer help. 

If such a universal currency could be effectively established it 
might, no doubt, greatly simplify international transactions, but I 
would like Mr. Clifford Johnston to develop his proposal further. 
Does he envisage such a currency as one to be used only for the 
purposes of international trade or as a umiversal currency to be 
adopted by all nations in substitution for their existing currencies for 
all purposes? It will be difficult indeed to effect the latter, though 
it is conceivable that the state of the world after the war may be 
such that the U.S.A. and Great Britain jointly will be able to exercise 
great influence in the adoption of any plan which can be shown to 
be helpful in restoring international trade.—Yours faithfully, 

Mill Lawn, Reigate. W. W. PAINE. 


“REGRETTABLE BROADCASTS” 


Sir,—As the broadcaster of the Postscript on the evening of July 13th, 
I am interested to learn from the letter of M. E. Durham that I am 
“so doped with nicotine” that I have “ lost the power of self-control.” 


Equally interesting to me is your correspondent’s news that on that 
unlucky night this speaker “informed us that he was in the habit of 
smoking forty cigarettes a day and intended to continue doing so as 
long as possible” and “therefore begged us all to be lenient towards 
those who expend petrol on going to dog and horse races.” 


Not 
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content with this staggering syllogism, your reck 
proceeds: “ He gave no thought to the fact that by 
his fair share he is depriving others.” 

Those forty cigarettes—now being valiantly reduced to 32 
have got me very badly down, for neither memory nor a stein 
my script admits that I was quite so daft as all t. My saa 
was certainly the other way about; and either | Mee ey 


n indeed doped 
or your correspondent is a rather dangerous Person to be at } ‘ 
at latge 


_— COrresponden 
taking MOTE they 


in a country at war. You, Sir, can have access to my script 

judge as between me and M. E. Durham’s defective car: we 

doubt the B.B.C. can easily show that it did not really al " 
auy allow , 


defeatist dope-fiend to subvert the lieges for fifteen minutes on end 
Seriously, it is alarming that a person who can neither listen eal 
gently nor report accurately should be free to take up space in = 
Spectator. But now, at least, we know why Goebbels Perseveres ion 
Haw-Haw.—yYours, &c., GEORGE hee 

East Devon Lodge, Dollar, Clackmannanshire. ’ 


SAMPLING PUBLIC OPINION 


SirR,—Your contributor “ Janus ” expresses some doubt on the Weight 
which “should be attached to inquests like the Gallup pte 
Perhaps we may be allowed to submit some material * 
will help in this respect. The method of investigation adopted by 
the B.L.P.O recording the reactions in the matters unde 
inquiry of a balanced sample of the population. The sample used ; 
based on careful statistical and social analyses of the population and 
due weight is given to the principal groupings into which all member; 
of the population fall ir one category or another The degree of 
probable accuracy to be expected by interviewing different numbers 
of people may be accurately defined statistically If, say, nine hu. 
dred people are questioned and their opinions divide evenly on , 
given subject, the mathematical chances are 997 in a thousand thy 
the results obtained will be correct for the whole sample within 4 
margin of error not greater than 5 per cent. Should opinion divide 
unevenly, then the margin of error will he even smaller. The sample 
used by the B.1.P.O. is such that the greatest margin of error expected 
or our results is between 3 per cent. and 4 per cent 
favourable division of opinion 


Points w hich 


cons’ sts in 


with the least 
This much said, the question remains to what extent may the 
sample tested by the B.I.P.O be considered as representative of the 
Brit:sh public. I venture to submit that the following results, checked 
by experience, permit us to claim with some justification that, indeed, 
our results are representative. 

(1) Using an identical technique, the American Institute of Public 
Opinion correctly estimated the results of the American Presidential 
Election within 2§ pe: cent of accuracy. In region was the 
margin of erroc greater thar 4 per cent. This compares favourably 
with any othe: poll and certa:nly no other estimate was so uniformly 
correct throughout the country. 

2) In February, 1941, the British Institute asked when people 
interviewed had joined fire-parties. Our results indicated that 60 per 
cent. had joined since Mr. Herbert Morrison’s appeal at the beginning 
of January. Some weeks later Mr. Morrison, in answer to a parlia- 
mentary question, stated that in the London Civil Defence region 
the number of fire-bomb fighters increased from about 200,000 at 
the end of December to just oyer 700,000 in the middle of February 
In 43 towns selected at random from all over the country, the num- 
bers increased in the same period from about about 
430,000. If these figures are weighted in accordance with proportions 
in the total population, a final figure indicates that §9.5 per 
cent. joined since the Home Secretary’s appeal, as against our figur 
of 60 per cent Similar examples could be quoted for many of the 
outstanding issues of the day 

Trusting that we have made our point clear.—We are, yours faith- 
fully, THe BriTISH INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Aldwych House, London, W.C. 2. 


THE COLOUR-BAR 


S1r,—I am not satisfied that Professor Macmillan, in his letter under 


no 


190,000 to 


ibout 


“South Africa and Africa,” answers those of us who fear colour- 
prejudice, as practised in South Africa, spreading into Norther 
Rhodesia. To say that “a white industrial society, Rand pattern, in 


the Gold Coast or even Northern Rhodesia, is moonshine,” is of 
course true; there can neve: be a permanent white settlement i 
the Gold Coast, and probably not in Northern Rhodesia, but that 
does not prevent white miners from South Africa going to Northem 
Rhodesia and establishing themselves, by means of their while 
trade unions, in key positions into which they will not allow Africans 
to enter. The situation, at the moment, is relieved by the fact that 
the home Government has control through the Colonial Office, which 
has said, through its Under-Secretary in Parliament, that everything 
possible will be done to train Africans for the most highly skilled 
posts—and some of us know that the African can reach these high 
positions if well trained. 

Let us hope Professor Macmillan’s optimism about the change 
taking place in South African opinion on the colour-question } 
justified—I am personally not so optimistic—and that there will 
be at no distant date a complete change of mind and heart. It 
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»s the British public to be watchful that 
mains a British Protectorate under the Colonial 
certain South Africa has learnt that the black 


iality of status with the white man, and that 
race perpetually in subjection I have kept to a 
sor Macmillan’s ietter. I am not, however, at 
discrimination in the matter 
venue in Kenya, and other 
idice against the educated African wherever he 
be as dangerous as any colour-bar that might 
Africa, via Southern Rhodesia, northwards.—I 
H. M. GRACE. 
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tly, it criticises our present economic system in its 
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vith alarm the outcome of a rise in the “ Plimsoll,” 


uur issue of 


tated 


idly peril 
Merchant 
thout 


ises 


mborough, 


“ TALK 
i brief reply to Mr. Bates’s remarks on my sym- 
and 
not the first time that 
fashionedness: let it 


in his evasive manner (1) 


the conditions of 
t is an attack upon the townsman. 


ef 


inite 





tion that matters about “ Lord Woolton’s Loaf” 
per wholemeal” does or does not contain 
at germ is only about 2 per cent. of the 
instrucuons to millers leave this vital matter 
millers may please themselves as to whether 


germ or leave in the flour. As 
making bread of flour with the germ in it, 


some or all of it 


out the germ and sell it separately, leaving a 
nt. whoiemeal” for bread making. All the play 
per cent wholemeal’ is a typical bureaucratic 
iblic The words ought to be “ wheatmeal con- 
f the germ” ‘Those who care for real bread will 
who grinds the whole wheat with stones and who sells 
Whole Wheatmeal nd if possible a stone 
read with his own flour. Those who do not 


to eat imitation bread. It is unlikely that 
Loaf” will be real bread with the germ in it.— 
GEOFFREY BOWLES. 
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July 18th. I have seen steamers 
mark” on arrival at their port of discharge, and 
self with the reflection that some special circum- 
a relaxation of the regulation. It would seem, 
practice of overloading is becoming general and 
is thereby added to those now endured by 
Navy. Is fair war-risk? and will 
question as another call on the Service? I 
for those in the Merchant 


this a 


where consideration 


nd am forced to the conclusion that the printed and 


the gallantry, endurance and willing service of 


the main, merely lip-service.—Yours faithfully, 


Wirral, F. 
ABOUT THE LAND” 


STEVENSON JONES. 


im concerned as editor, not 
Mr. Bates has scoffed at my 
But, so far as I can 
and ambiguous belittlement of most 
single instance informing the reader 


the Farmer, I 
pass. 
covert 
without in a 


ites s 


e to say, and, in the case of Mr. Rolf Gardiner, 


torting his presentation of a most original set of 
that the farmer is not 
the small-holder is not, (3) that the book recom- 
1830, (4) that it is anti-conserva- 
There is no 
in any of these innuendos, for that is what they 
charges. Of the seven authors, three are or 


Mr. Adrian Bell’s essay is specifically concerned 


ier. The book advocates certain principles of mixed 


It is 


farming conditions without in any way or in any 
* the townsman. I think these instances are suffi- 


reveal the disingenuous character of Mr. Bates’s review, and 


is editor to point them out.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


THE JOURNEYINGS OF EGGS 
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in “ Country Life” is right. 
istone, and behind Maidstone from America. 
ling market for East Sussex poultry. 
idea 
and 
have the remaining one-sixth and to make up with 
The transport and the wastage must be horribly 
expensive. The idea seems to be equality run mad. 
townsm 
ous.—Yours faithfully, 
Heathfield, Sussex. 


Our rationed eggs now 
Heath- 
I conjecture the 
Townsmen are five-sixths 
the British eggs, 


as follows. 
five-sixths of 


to be 
should have 


In other spheres 
But the latter 
F. C. GartEs. 


advantages over the countryman. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Potato Loss 


Kent, though a southern county, has only a comparatively small 
acreage devoted to early potatoes ; Ayrshire, hundreds of miles farther 
north, produces an earlier and far larger crop. Kent growers alone, 
however, are complaining of a loss of £60,000 on the season’s work: 
A diminishing scale of price-control, coming into force on May roth, 
and lasting until July 27th, had been worked out by producers and 
Ministry of Food officials. Admirable and fair in itself, it unfortunately 
took no account of the effect of a late season. It could have occurred 
to no one that the spring of 1941 might be the coldest and most dis- 
astrous for a hundred years. It was almost July, instead of late May, 
before early potatoes were being lifted ; the crop was an avecage of 
twenty-five days late. This disastrous state of affairs obviously called 
for a readjustment of the schedule: a fact that was pointed out to the 
Ministry in early June. The Ministry rejected the request for an 
alteration in the scale of prices, so that by the time the first potatoes 
were being marketed the prices low in the scale were in operation. 
This official obstinacy has resulted in an enormous loss to growers, and 

important Kent agriculturist has pointed out, have a 
trous effect in the very deep discouragement of the farmers 
It is quite clear that we cannot afford idle land ; it ought 
that we cannot afford discouraged farmers. 





will, as one 
further d 
concerned 
also to be clear 


More Fruit 


Ihe shortage of fruit has probably set many gardeners speculating 
of their own. August is cer- 
ie-dreaming ; September not 
late autumn, I think, 
run on fruit-nurseries, 
Remember that these 


on the possibilities of grow more 
not too early to begin 
think of preparing 

just a chance that there may be a 
perhaps for the smaller fruits 
can be grown as trained trees, against wire-supports; that magnificent 
and very early crops of gooseberries can be from trees on walls. 
Remember that there are other fruits than the loganberry: the King’s 
Acre Berry, sweeter ; the Himalaya Berry, a strong blackberry from 
the Himalayas ; the Laxtonberry, a hybrid of raspberry flavour 
Veitchberry, combining the flavour of a raspberry and a bl j 
the Wine Berry, bright orange, ornamental, distinctly flavoured ; the 
Worcester Berry perhaps the most interesting of all, a cross between 
a blackcurrant and a gooseberry, with purplish grape-like bunches of 
fruit that hang into late autumn. Remember some apples, and 
many pears, are self-sterile; that cherries, except the morello, cannot 
flourish in celibacy. Napoleon and Bedford Prolific need each other ; 
as do Early Rivers and Frogmore ; Elton and Napoleon, and so on. 
Remember that Myrobolan plum-stock is cheap and will be the basis 
of cheap trees ; that there are other apples than Cox, which will not 
flourish everywhere. After Cox (the Yquem of apples), E. A. Bunyard 
gave Orleans Reinette (the Lafitte), Claygate Pearmain, Gravenstein, 
Ribston Pippin and Blenheim Orange as the five apples most notable 
for flavour 
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Preserving Beans 

Fellow-sufferers of the salted bean have kindly sent many 
Unfortunately few improve on the methods I already kn 
is very large quantities of salt ; for another a jar 
per day, tied down immediately. But a really pr 
comes from Somerset. First, beans should 
never in the evening ; second, the pickling jars 
on wood, never on stone, cement, tiles or slate 
made wines, third, great care should be taken to put ample salt 
between the edges of the layers of beans and at the sides of the pick- 


order to [he fact that this correspondent 


sugges- 





tions. 
The secret for one 
actical series of hints 
be picked dry 
should 
a good rule 


always 


always stand 





for home- 


too); 


ling jars in exclude air 





originally had nothing but failures with beans, and now has con- 
sistent success, is encouraging. French beans, by the way, seem to 





rtunately, the season has been extremely 
inds and for French particularly, and it is 


is still not tco late to sow both kinds as a gamble 
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bad for beans of all 
remembering that it 
for a late crop. 
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In the Garden 

It is a trick of old professional gardeners to display a very large 
i very sm 
top- 


and 


an enormous number of 
liquid feeding; in a 
that especially of 


plant, covered with flowers, in 
pot. The secret is 
dressing. It is a sou 


smaller 


tomatoes 


way, 





pots, 








chrysanthemums, should never be filled up at first. An early August 
top-dressing of good loam or rotted compost will stumulate surface 
root-action, with very quick results; another may be given later 


in my opinion, has 
compare 
For 


Regular tying will stimulate growth ; and nothing, 
yet superseded raffia for the job. Buy it by the pound 
the quantity with the sixpenny bundle of chain-stores 
feeding, a liquorice mixture of sheep-manure and soot gardener’s 
heart’s delight; bonemeal for the particular Be careful of 
artificials ; take no notice of those who advocate a pinch of mtrate of 
soda on cabbages and onions. Soot, old, mever fresh, can hardly be 
bettered as a dressing and a pest-control combined 
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Chatto and Windus. 





Democracy Marches. By Julian Huxley 


3s. 6d.) 

Democracy Marches is the title of a B.B.C. series of talks to which 
Dr. Huxley contributed, and, while it has a good rhetorical flavour, 
it does not, at first hearing, suggest the kind of book that Dr. 
Huxley has written. For in this brilliant little book there is 
hardly any of that appeal to emotion-stirring words, hardly any 
of that evocation of admirable but vague moral sentiment, that 
such titles usually suggest. Here is fact and argument, fact 
supporting a thesis that progress has not stopped and is as good 
a thing aS our immediate ancestors thought ; argument directed 
to prove that certain political and social attitudes are necessary 
to that progress and that, if they are given free rein, progress 
will be both accelerated and made more comely and reviving 
to the spirit. For progress here is not only an increase in 
comfort, in ease, but a progress in the level of enjoyment, in 
the content of comfort. Dr. Huxley is not the complacent 
Macaulay contemplating the beauties of Leeds or the less acute 
and vigorous self-admiring Victorians of the kind who evoked 
Matthew Arnold’s wit and near despair. Dr. Huxley’s democracy 
is marching to something better than a paradise of nationally- 
branded goods in widest commonalty spread. 

It is implied all through these talks (and specifically stated in 
one) that a marching democracy must have a moral chart as 
well as a material one. What is wrong with the Nazis is not 
that they have no regard for science ; in some ways they have 
too uncritical a regard for it; it is the uses to which they prefer 
to put it that make the thought of their triumph ‘too dreadful. 
It is not that a Nazi triumph need produce immediately, or at 
all, that decline in technological efficiency that marked the third 
century. The assets of the scientific method are now so vast 
that it might take generations to dissipate them and a society of 
brilliant physicists and physiologists at the service of Himmler or 
Streicher is a Nazi ideal. 

It is the argument of this book that we should retort on the 
preachers of the New Order the fact that the possibilities of a 
rapid improvement in the standards of life are as open to us 
as to them, and that our improvement is intrinsically better, 
easier and more lasting than theirs. But we can only shake 
the faith of the more human Nazis if we have a more stirring 
aim than ease. The German picture of decaying capitalist 
societies, the Marxist pictures of an increasingly depressed and 
exploited working-class are each shown to be false. As is right 
in talks directed to America, where national complacency is still 
almost Victorian in its intensity, Dr. Huxley stresses the improve- 
ment in British life that is a matter of statistical record. People 
are better fed, better housed, better educated, better looked after 
in sickness than they were in 1914. We do not live in a world 
that has begun to go downhill, but in a world in which it takes 
all the misguided political ingenuity of foolish and bad men to 
prevent our going upwards. And our men of ill-will are less 
evil, less foolish, less determined than are the rulers of Germany. 
If our fools are very foolish, our knaves are only moderately 
knavish, and ill-will is needed more than folly to repress progress. 

A great part of our progress is due to political instruments 
which, defective as they are, are not wholly inefficient, not merely 
top-dressing. Speaking to America, Dr. Huxley rightly stresses 
this point, although it is more doubtful if he was wise in directly 
criticising American deficiencies. It is not merely a question 
of propagandist tactics (although they have their own claims). 
But it is in fact very difficult to make useful critical comparisons 
of this kind in a few words, and a New Yorker who knew the 
municipal history of both his own city and of London during the 
past ten years might ask some awkward questions about the enter- 
prise of the L.C.C. as compared with that of the local and State 
authorities personified by Mayor La Guardia and Mr. Moses. 
And the same critical American might wonder if the picture of 
the working of our social services was not a little too rosy. It 
is a picture painted from the prosperous south. The depressed 
areas enter into it only as a place from which a worker, re-trained 
in a new skill, escapes with ease. The atmosphere of Love on the 
Dole is missing ; the atmosphere of general depression, of a real 
let-down in the standards of decency if not of comfort. A new 
housing estate in County Durham set beside an abandoned pit- 
head is not necessarily a proof of a credit-balance for the social 
statistician. The old filthy village slum has to set against its 
innumerable defects the sense of life, of work. And the argument 
of Mr. Beyen in La France Libre that the absence of work as 
such, not of wages as such, was the poison that killed freedom 
in Germany deserves consideration. Our national sin crying to 


heaven for vengeance for the past twenty years has been com- 
placency on this point—and Americans know it. That they are 
sinners, too, does not help us much, and we have never attempted 
reconstruction on the scale of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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Dr. Huxley is a biologist and it is natural that we sh 

his account of what biology can do for us with special j 

It is not that he skimps other topics. There is non a 
casual, off-hand treatment of subjects outside his own 7 Of the 
that is not infrequent in the writings of eminent scleathenn 
makes one sceptical about the general pedagogic value of pe - 
training. I have noted only two minor slips in the hie 
sections of the book, neither of them of any importance "he 
in his exposition of what biological and medical science ¢ . 
for us, Dr. Huxley speaks with especial authority. And Aas 
of science in this field is not widely understood des it ° 
brilliant efforts in popularisation which we owe to Prof the 
Hogben and some others. It is not accident that The Rena 
the Gods, one of the most admirable of Mr. Wells’s bosks 4 
literary as well as a prophetic success, does not seem to fo 
popular as those which exploited the world of physics, Vitamin 
(of which Mr. Wells was an unconscious prophet) are kn 
to all of us. But how many people who carry little tins af 
vitamin-extract round with them have any idea of what it was 
Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins did, of its implications f 
a diet, for eugenics? How many know the history of the spelling 
of the word? Yet it is far easier to learn the elementary ns 
about vitamins than to acquire the right to talk about Einstein 
As we learn here, the “condition of the people” question jn 
its nourishment sense is soluble, and war is a good time for 
solving it. But our rulers and our spokesmen do not seem » 
know or, if they know, to care to act. Our price-and-wage policy 
at this moment penalises the most helpless and most important 
class in the community, children. But after two years of wa 
the Government and public opinion still prefer to ignore this 
depressing truth. There are many things we still cannot do: 
there are many we cannot do now. But there are many things 
we could do tomorrow—if we wanted to. Dr. Huxley tells us 
what they are and it is to be hoped that democracy will march 
instead of limping. D. W. Brocav, 


Les Temps Perdus 


Time Exposure. By Peter Quennell. With photographs by Ceci 
Beaton. (Batsford. 12s. 6d. 

STUDENTS of social history who select the years entre les guerres 
as their special period will find themselves abundantly justified 
in their choice. For although that particular era is undoubtedly 
remote it is singularly well-defined ; the cast emerges frantically 
two-stepping from out of the clouds of one war to vanish trucking 
into the gloom of another. Moreover, so little serious research 
has as yet been undertaken that it provides an almost .virgin field 
for the keen investigator. And now there appears Mr. Quennell’s 
admirable little book, which will undoubtedly remain for many 
years to come the standard introductory study, inspiring and 
informative, while still leaving the field clear for the production 
of more advanced works. 

It was a singularly happy thought on the part of the author 
to build his book around the fascinating character of Cecil 
Beaton, an elusive figure about whom too little is known but who 
occupied in relation to his age much the same position as did the 
Comte d’Orsay in the preceding century. The innumerable 
photographs taken by this talented man, excellently reproduced, 
do much to make those old bones live again, and as we turn the 
pages the past springs to life once more until we can almost 
believe that we knew these personages, attended their routs and 
walked in their company through the distant streets of that 
vanished London. Here, exactly as they looked in life, one finds 
not only the statesmen and the artists whose careers and works 
are familiar to every school-child, but also many of those almost 
fabulous characters who exist today only in the pages of the 
memoir writers. Lady Diana Cooper whose beauty was the 
wonder of the age (wife of one of innumerable Ministers 
Information in the Churchill régime, who incidentally wrote an 
excellent life of Talleyrand), Lady Alexander famed for hats, 
that Lord Berners whose folly still dominates the Vale of the 
White Horse, legendary figures whose personalities bulked 9 
large in the world of their contemporaries that, despite the 
absence of any concrete achievements, they have nevertheless 
survived as names of almost mythological significance. 

Occasionally surprises occur. So tyrannical has our sense of 
period become that we tend to forget that every age overlaps 
with another and that seemingly cast-iron divisions are purely 
artificial. Thus it is with something of a shock that one 
encounters in these pages characters from an even more remote 
past who must, one fancies, even in Beaton’s time, have worn aa 
almost fabulous air—Lily Langtry, Max Beerbohm and Walter 
Sickert. 

Now that this rich vein of social history has been so expertly 
opened up one looks forward to the appearance of mor 
specialised works dealing with particular aspects of the subject 
What an abundant choice of theses confronts the specialists— 
Schiaparelli considered as an art-force, the origin of “ Oxford 
Bags,” the relationship of the crooner to the torch-singer, porn 
graphic gramophone records of the "thirties, Dr. Buchman co 
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sidered a8 2 manifestation of the Surrealist movement—all these 
snd many other subjects will, one trusts, attract the attention of 
those engaged on post-graduate studies. For the general public, 
no less than for the student, the present volume provides an 
gdmirable and fascinating introduction to a society which, 
sithough admitted'y sadly lacking in moral purpose when viewed 
from the standpoint of our own or the Victorian age, still evokes 
, certain nostalgia. Of the author’s wide learning every page 
rovides abundant testimony ; of his deep sympathy with the age 
he describes the inclusion of a photograph of himself in the 
costume of the period affords a whimsical proof. 
“ood of 
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itamins 
known fris Mr. Williams’s fault that one should begin a short note on 
tins of Milton by talking about Dryden, because at the very end of his 
it was admirable and original Introduction he quotes some of the latter’s 
NS for loveliest words, those on the dimness of human reason. For 
Pelling Drvden, I say it impenitently, is the greatest of our ratiocinative 
V facts poets. Milton was also a ratiocinative poet, and the reason 
Nstein, why he was not so great a poet in this kind as Dryden is that 
ion in he was at the same time a good deal more. Poetry finds its 
ne for ystification in being able to deal with things beyond reason— 
em to but it must deal with them poetically and not through argument. 
policy If Milton sometimes tries to argue what can only be felt, these 
Ortant lapses are rare though deplorable), but the difficulty with 
t war, Milton is that he felt emotionally matters which most people 
e this can attack only logically—will, choice, necessity, the need for 
t do; both pride and humility, free will, obedience. If you cannot 
things rise poetically to the height of his great argument, then Milton 
lls us isnot your poet. If you think he is merely rhetorical, then you 
march had better stick to Donne. 
rAN. If Milton is not your poet in this sense, then he will in- 
evitably remain that boring thing, the organ-voice of England, 
ora man in whose hand that dulcet household instrument, the 
Ceci sonnet, became a trumpet. Why not? Well, as Mr. Williams 


points out amusingly, the very terms in which he used to be 
praised are now, by a trifling change in accent, used against 
erres @ him. And once you get that sort of feeling about Milton into 
tified your blood, it is not easy to find in him, as Mr. Williams rightly 
tedly finds, tenderness and humility, or to find in his verse “a con- 
ically ff tinual spring of beauty.” The fact is that you must read Milton— 
king I refer to the three great works, which are the usual stumbling- 
earch biock—with great care and with knowledge of what he is going 
field ff to say, if you are not to be rocked into a daze, as some of his 
nell’s critics avow themselves to be. He is, as Mr. Williams insists, 
nany adelicate poet, with a sense of humour, but he is not, of course, 
and easy. What really good poet ever is? 

“toa Much of Milton no doubt seems remote today, until we are 
plunged into his very rare essence ; but some seems of a startling 
thor immediacy, in his verse as well as in his prose, not as a dis- 


mo ilusioned revolutionary, but, as it were, accidentally. 
vs O how comely it is, and how reviving 

abl To the spirits of just men long opprest 

—_ When God into the hands of their deliverer 
ced, Puts invincible might 

the To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppressor, 
nost The brute and boist’rous force of violent men 
and Hardy and industrious to support 

that Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 

ads The righteous, and all such as honour Truth! 


orks That is great utterance, succinct, and of today. It has not the 
ing melodies of Comus, nor the balanced delicacies of 
the Paradise Regained ; but if it does not carry in it the weight of 
the all the hopes of half the world, expressed in the tones of a man 








01 who has conquered profound disillusion, then there is no point 
an at all in poetry. Which is absurd. 

ats, It remains only to be said that this is a beautifully edited and 
the pnnted little edition in normal spelling, containing every syllable 
30 of Milton’s English poetry, assisted by a Reader’s. Guide to 
the Milton compiled by Mr. W. Skeat. BoNAMY Dobpreée. 
ess 

Furor Teutonicus 

8 Germany Possessed. By H. G. Baynes. (Cape. 16s.) 


ely Sixce Graham Wallas wrote Human Nature in Politics in 1908, 
me it has been generally recognised by political s¢ientists that the 


me student of politics must assimilate and integrate the discoveries 
an of modern psychologists. This integration of psychology and 
ter politics has never been completely achieved ; mainly, no doubt, 

because few men can be equally learned in both. Such integra- 
ly ton is attempted in this book for the political phenomenon of 
wre Nazism. It is not completely successful, because Dr. Baynes 
ct. is a medical psychologist who has to depend on various secondary 
pe sources for his political material. But it is an interesting and 
rd stimulating argument, and the most thorough attempt so far made. 
: The author’s main thesis is a commentary on the epigram 
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of Jung: “ Fanaticism is the over-compensation of a doubt.” In 
a real, psychological sense, “Rival gods are fighting for pos- 
session of the German soul.” This “soul” is Jung’s “ collective 
unconscious,” a hypothesis which the author completely accepts 
in the sense of a “ generalised, tribal, racial, or ancestral back- 
ground of the mind.” This background can be studied through 
folk-tales and myths, which the psychologist can interpret 
symbolically as he interprets dreams, for myths are the dreams 
of a people. It is no accident that old pagan legends are cultivated 
by the Nazis. Wotan is the very symbol of the demonic spirit 
which has possessed modern Germany. Nazism is the direct 
appeal to the submerged paganism of Christendom, the exploita- 
tion of the unresolved conflict between what is animal and what 
is human in man. More than one modern writer has been driven 
to speak of “the two Germanys,” or of “Germany, Jekyll and 
Hyde.” There are, indeed, striking resemblances between 
German politics, both at home and abroad, and the symptoms 
of the individual malady of schizophrenia. Mr. Baynes produces 
cogent arguments for these resemblances being regarded as more 
than mere analogy. The political scientist is apt to view with 
suspicion and reserve this treatment of a nation as if it were a 
person. The ultimate problem is whether some eighty million 
individuals, acting as a group, can display collectively certain 
definite symptoms of a mental disorder which is acute in only 
a few of them as individuals. Mr. Baynes’s answer would be 
that by accepting Hitler as the symbol in which conflicting 
desires can be reconciled, and by granting illimitable power to 
this symbol, the German people have, for the social psychologist, 
developed all the symptoms of a mental disorder recognisable 
as collective schizophrenia. : 

If this diagnosis is correct, it is an important fact which we 
can use, for example, in our propaganda. It means that German 
morale and confidence rest on illusions, and these illusions can 
be destroyed. One of the most valuable sections of the book is 
an analysis of the “factors governing morale.” ‘The conception 
of the German people as a patient suffering from a mental 
disorder which can be analysed and cured by appropriate treat- 
ment is an idea full, indeed, of immense dangers, yet capable 
of fruitful application at the final peace-settlement. 

For this psychological survey of the various elements in the 
“ collective intoxication” of Germany the author draws material 
from diverse sources: from the testimony given in Dr. Rausch- 
ning’s Hitler Speaks; from Mein Kampf and various obiter 
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dicta of Nazi leaders; from folk-lore and mythology; from 
anthropology ; and even from photographs and individual cases. 
For the most part, this varied material is ingeniously and 
cautiously used. But the astrological “evidence” of Hitler’s 
horoscope comes as a startling addition, which should not be 
allowed to shake the reader’s confidence too much in the rest 
of the book. Davip THOMSON. 


Trade After the War 


The Reconstruction of World Trade. By J. B. Condliffe. (George 


Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
PROFESSOR CONDLIFFE has had great opportunities for the study 
of international trade, for he was the compiler for a number of 
years of the annual World Economic Survey for the Intelligence 
Section of the League of Nations. He has now written a really 
important book dealing with fundamental issues which will have 
to be decided in the post-war world. 

In the first part he analyses the causes (partly but by no means 
wholly inherent in the spread of economic nationalism) which 
led to the breakdown of the nineteenth-century system of world 
trade based on free enterprise, private initiative in investment, 
and stable exchanges. He looks back on this as a golden age 
of economic progress to which we cannot hope to return, much 
though we would like to do so. There is, however, a certain 
risk in concentrating on the obvious benefits of this system and 
ignoring its defects, of which the most notable perhaps were 
the exploitation of the labour of the producers of primary pro- 
ducts throughout the world, and the cyclical fluctuations which 
were tending to become increasingly world-wide and harmful in 
their effects. 

In the second part, Professor Condliffe gives a detailed account 
of the new methods of trading, especially of those which grew 
up after the collapse of the goid standard in 1931. This part is 
based on a large number of memoranda written by experts 
belonging to different countries and submitted to the Twelfth 
Session of the International Studies Conference in 1939. It pro- 
vides the most comprehensive and up-to-date analysis that has 
appeared of the astonishing jungle of regulations, quotas and 
restrictive provisions of all kinds which sprouted like rank weeds 
in these years, obliterating the old channels of trade and destroy- 
ing most of the natural bases of the international division of 
labour. 

In his concluding chapters he looks forward with a very 
tempered measure of optimism to the future. Assuming a 
German defeat, he suggests that we may have regional groupings 
on the Continent of Europe of what were formerly independent 
States. But the big question then remains whether these will 
integrate economically along lines of self-sufficiency, forming 
what the Germans call a Grossraumwirtschaft parallel with the 
other semi-closed economic empires of Japan and Russia, thus 
constraining the British Empire, the United States and Latin 
America to adapt themselves to a system of trading between 
large economic blocs ; or, on the other hand, whether there will 
be an attempted restoration of multilateral trading based on 
world-wide economic co-operation. 

The choice for British statesmen may be put broadly as one 
between entering a European Confederation or joining with the 
United States in an effort to re-establish a world trading system. 
Which alternative will govern the future of international rela- 
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tions will be determined v ] yr 
willingness of the United g og aS ee hand, OY te 
policy of peaceful trading development; and a pn Protesiy 
the readiness of the British Commonwealth to ian other, by 
—_ —— and economic advantages for the larger’ on 
—- momic opportunity of participation in a world trading 

As Professor Condliffe further points out, a sine 
a return to multilateral trading is that the United i — 
recognise the implications of her creditor Position reg shoud 
bound to be intensified after the war) and, by lowering — 
and raising her price-level, make it possible for her debt: “ 
pay her in goods instead of in gold. It is important h — 
to observe that multilateral trading is not necessarily wien. 
with free trade nor with the absence of regulation of aaa 
of supply and marketing—for such regulation may well om 
(despite obvious dangers) to be a permanent feature in re 
of many of the world’s primary products. — 

Finally, attention may be drawn to Professor Condliffe’ 
emphatic warning that “ the worst of all policies in the lon “ 
though the most tempting, would be the extension of — 
national loans or proposals for international action that were - 
followed up by consistent leadership in the working ma 
continuing means of international co-operation.” 

This is at once a wise, an informative and a timely book 
C. W. Gutuepavp, 


Ford and Others 


Drawn from Life. Stella 
12s. 6d.) 
Wat a lively, agreeable and intelligent book Miss Bowen has 
written, taking us through a great variety of experiences jp 
Australia, England, France, Italy and America ; introducing y 
in quick succession to a host of persons well known as writen 
or artists; yet managing, perhaps not altogether by design, 1 
achieve a certain unity of effect. This arises partly from her 
own distinctive personality, which the reader watches as j 
develops through contacts with people and the effort to mak 
her own life as an artist ; and partly because there was an event 
in it which was more than an episode and provides a kind of 
motiv to the whole story—her association for some years witha 
strange, interesting, fantastical man-of-letters of remarkable power 
and remarkable weaknesses—the late Ford Madox Ford. 
Miss Bowen is no dim shadow of Ford. If she had never met 
him she would have been a person of distinction. The people 
who figure in this book are not there because of Ford, bit for 
the most part because of Miss Bowen. If we met Ford toward 
the end of the last war we might be sure that Mr. Ezra Pound 
would be not far behind. But Miss Bowen and a friend with 
whom she shared a studio were teaching Ezra to dance, or rather 
to spring up and down, before Ford appeared on her scene 
Walter Sickert had been instructing her in art; P. Wyndham 
Lewis had embarrassed her with curt, unanswerable questions 
W. B. Yeats and T. S. Eliot wer: there, and also a number 
formidable Socialists—just as afterwards there were to be th 
Sitwells, G. B. Stern, James Joyce, Serge Lifar, Sinclair Lewis 
Dorothy Thompson et hoc genus omne, and, towards the end 
herself as a finished and (in America) successful portraitist. 
But Ford is the high light in the picture—Ford incongruous) 
(yet inevitably) in khaki—Ford discoursing sweetly upon the ma 
juste, upon the art of Henry James, upon the art of Ford, denyiy 
the efficacy of science, expounding the secrets of politics, reve 
ing an expert’s knowledge, according to the author, of “t 
hidden places of the heart,” and strolling in one day to annount 
to Miss Bowen that “he wished to place his person, his fortum, 
his future” in her hands. He “wanted to start a new home 
Wanted a child”—love in a cottage. What could she sa 
Simply “ Yes, of course.” She accepted him “as the wise ma 
whom I had come across the world (from Australia) to find" 
So there was love in a cottage (with pigs) in Sussex, m! 
Paris flat, in various homes in the Riviera—Ford to be tended 
his art nursed, his vanity soothed, his gay joy in life shart 
his momentary sorrows kept at bay by warding off the le 
momentary evils of mounting debts. Miss Bowen is not om 
of those who seek to excite or shock by intimate revelation 
She is frank enough, but being discerning, sympathetic, and! 
singularly good judge of character, it is possible for her to © 
us many intimacies about Ford without for a moment tellif 
more than a biographer should know and relate. Her commenti 
about her own art and Ford’s are sensible and interesting, mode 
in the one case and this side idolatry in the other. She under 
stood him well enough to realise that though “ Ford could a 
a fact, any fact, and make it disappear like a conjurer with! 
card,” such fanciful legerdemain was perfectly consistent ¥® 
the literary practice of his own maxim, “It is necessary 
precise.” An interesting, revealing book, agreeably illustra® 
with a number of reproductions of the author’s portraits. 
R. A. Scort-JAMEs. 
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Playboy 

Richard Halliburton. His Story of his Life’s Adventures. 
(Bles. 153.) 

Tus is the story of a playboy of the Western world told in 
letters to his parents: the man who rode across the Alps on 
an elephant, flew round the world, swam the Hellespont (not 
such a difficult feat), dived into what he called a Well of Death 
in Yucatan, went almost everywhere—Arabia, Abyssinia, Japan, 
the East Indies, London, Eng.—and drowned in a junk in the 
Pacific before he was forty. Startlingly good-looking, with lots 
of money (his travel-books were astronomical best-sellers in the 
States), he was an astonishing example of energetic futility. His 
idol, understandably, was Rupert Brooke, who appealed to the 


adolescent, the sentimentalist and the would-be writer. It was 
Halliburton’s misfortune that he just missed the war: all his 
adventures were little ones: he never got higher than a stunt, 


and perhaps his chief success was to die young and stormily— 
but the stunt spoilt even that (for who but a stunt-merchant 
would buy a Chinese junk to sail the Pacific in?). 

The chief interest for English readers will be the account of 
his lightning tour of this country—naive, pathetic, pursuing a 
vision of himself as Brooke’s biographer, even dallying with the 
idea of turning undergraduate—anticipating Robert Taylor 
and The Yank at Oxford. Meeting Sir Edward Marsh and Mrs. 
Brooke, “exploring the Rugby school campus,” spending a day 
at Cambridge, a day at Grantchester, having tea with Brooke’s 
“most serious sweetheart,” he begins to see his subject: “the 
first half of the book must be utterly gay, vividly, strenuously 
alive; and the last half must be noble, gallant, lofty, 
spiritual, memorial. The first half all song and laughter, the last 
half martyrdom.” More meals—‘“ tea with ex-Premier Asquith’s 
daughter ; lunch tomorrow with a Beverley Nichols, who is the 
enfant terrible of England.” All doors seem to have blown 
open at this tremendous golden blast from the States—even the 
Prime Minister’s—but somehow nothing came of it all. Back 
to America and contracts with the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
then Mexico and climbing Popocatepetl (again noi so difficult); 
on to South America and back to Hollywood; then the 
East and India and Switzerland, and the absurd ride across the 
Alps on a reluctant elephant, and so to the final junk which 
makes a poor joke even of his death. Somewhere en route the 
Brooke project had died: perhaps it was too like real work. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 








BRITISH 
MINERAL WATER 


Now that Continental Waters are so difficult to obtain 
many people are swelling the ranks of those, who, 
for years, have found relief in Sulis. Expert analysis 
shows this Bath Mineral Water comparable in every 
The medical profession 
your wine merchants or chemists stock 
Write for the booklet, 
and learn more about these marvellous 
Still or Aerated. 


respect to those of foreign Spas. 
recommends it, 
it and the supply never fails. 
“ Britain Leads” 

“Waters of the Sun.” 
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The Pope and a World Order 


The Catholic Church and International Order. 
Beales. (Penguin. 6d.) 


THE war has brought home One truth to many who otherw 
were not prepared to believe it. The attempt to create po 
and reliable international order through the League of Pen 
failed, not through any inadequacy of the machinery oni 
by the Covenant, but simply because of the lack of relabiin 
and the poor moral standards of the contracting parties Whe 
they professed with their lips they did not show forth in th " 
lives, with the consequence that the most hopeful Plan zs 
evolved by man for outlawing aggression and building up a a 
of nations was sabotaged. In these circumstances it js men 
to look about for ways to ensure that the co-operative action that 
will be necessary after the war shall be established on a ti 
durable basis. How can the moral forces of the world be bee 
to bear on this problem? Mr. Beales believes that the hone 
Catholic Church, of which he has lately become an enthusiastic 
member, has a great contribution to offer. He is right. Down 
the centuries the statesmen and thinkers of the Latin Church 
have been compelled to work out a doctrine of the right ordering 
of human society, because they were closely interested in Practical 
politics, and also because the claims of the Papacy involved a 
international outlook. A conspectus of all this thought was 
brought together in 1936 in an authoritative manner by Mr. John 
Eppstein in his massive work, The Catholic Tradition of the Lap 
of Nations. Though this book is essential to serious students of 
international aftairs, it is on too large a scale for the ordinary 
reader. Mr. Beales has done a valuable work in reducing the 
results to a popular and simple form in the second half of his 
“Penguin.” He shows clearly how deeply based in Roman 
Catholic tradition is the present Pope’s demand for an Associa- 
tion of Nations embodied in a juridical institution strong enough 
to prevent aggression and just enough to make possible peaceful 
change. I 


By A. CR 


It is to be hoped that what he writes will carry weight 
with his co-religionists when it comes to constructing an inter- 
national order after the war. The Roman Catholic Church must 
bear its share of responsibility for failure to support and 
strengthen the League of Nations 

The first part of Mr. Beales’s book is devoted to a defence 
of the political activity of the Papacy in the past. Because this 
comes first, by its naiveté and by historical judgements often 
superficial it may prevent many readers from pushing on to the 
valuable statements of principle that follow. 


A. S. DuNcAN-JONES, 


Fiction 
By Erich Maria Remarque. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. 
By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 8s.) 
By Taylor Caldwell. (Collins. 


Flotsam. 
Smilin’ on the Vine. 
The Earth is the Lord's. gs. 6d.) 
“To live without roots takes a stout heart”: these words preface 
Remarque’s novel about refugees, Flotsam. The chief characters 
are Ludwig Kern, a German student of twenty, born of a Jewish 
father, and Josef Steiner, tough, resourceful, an anti-Nazi politician 
who has left behind a sick wife. The story opens with the 
police raiding a seedy Viennese lodging-house early in 1937. Kem 
and Steiner lack passports, and after a fortnight in gaol they 
are taken to the Slovakian frontier for deportation ; there they 
are turned adrift to make the dangerous crossing under cover of 
night. Kern is still inexpert, and accepts expulsion, while Steiner 
retraces his steps to Vienna. “A man without a passport 1s 4 
corpse on parole” bitterly observes one character ; the histories 
of these two men, whose paths cross and recross, illustrates this. 
Their plight has a hideous nightmare quality, sinister, hopeless, 
with self-destruction as the one positive escape. But Remarque’s 
concern is with the undefeated, for them it is a virtue to bk 
ruthless. He deals tenderly, even sentimentally, with his principal 
characters ; Steiner has roots in the past, the beloved Marie in 
Germany, and Kern makes new ties in the shape of an attachment 
to the dim Ruth. She has a passport, and leaves Prague for 
Vienna, where she hopes for a reasonable life. Kern follows her, 
gets a job at a fun-fair where Steiner is employed. But soon 
there is a riot at the University :n which Kern joins to protect 
Ruth. This brings him into contact with the police again, causts 
him to be re-imprisoned and re-deported. On his return he finds 
that Ruth has been expelled. He follows her to Switzerland. 
Once more they try to find a means of existence, but Kern's 
stateless condition makes this impossible. They decide that they 
will make for Paris, the Mecca of refugees, but a whole series 
of misfortunes, aggravated by their lack of status holds up their 
progress. Ruth goes into hospital and Kern is again vicum 
of the police. Meanwhile Steiner, in view of the coming 
Anschluss with Germany, follows them to Switzerland. Ultimately 
they all meet in Paris; for a short time conditions are 4 little 
less desperate, but then Steiner learns that his wife is dying. 
He returns to Germany, succeeds in seeing her, and is thea 
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America Chooses! 


A symposium of President Roosevelt's speeches to the 
nation and his messages to Congress during the past year 
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arranged by GORDON B CKLES with a running | 


commentary that gives the background of events in US 
from month to month. 


Here is a complete picture of the | 


great swing-over in public opinion from isolationism to | 


‘aid for Britain.” 


Out to-day. 5/- net 


Behind the Nazi Front 


JOHN McCUTCHEON RALEIGH 


“Mr Raleigh is the reporter par excellence,” 
the TIMES LIT SUP. of this Chicago Tribune 
correspondent who saw the German people go to war. He 
was with the German army in Poland, and later visited 
devastated Warsaw; he was grilled by the Gestapo in 
Munich: and talked to workmen in Czech factories. 

“A testimony .. . of the highest value.”—CAVALCADE 
F. A. VOIGT. 10,6 net 


Foreword by 


GEORGE VAIZEY 


The Chairman 


The central figure of this unusual novel is a City business 
man, who has, psychologically, a one-track mind. 


him to justify a sacrifice of moral principle for what he 
considers the greater duty. 


Out to-day- 8/6 net 








Julian Huxley 
DEMOCRACY MARCHES 


This is a collection of talks recently broadcast by 
Professor Huxley to America. He seeks the solution 
of present problems by the application of practical 


science and philosophy. 3s. 6d. NET 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 























—— PHILOSOPHY —— 


Vol. XVI. CONTENTS FOR JULY 
Patna 


PLATO'S POLITICAL THOUGHT 

AND ITS VALUE TO-DAY PROFESSOR G. C. FIELD. | 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL ISSUES 
INVOLVED IN THE WAR PROFESSOR W. T. STACE. 
KIERKEGAARD 


AND THE “EXISTENTIAL” PHILOSOPHY 
DOROTHY M. EMMET, M.A. 


KANT’S CONCEPT OF APPEARANCE. II. 
D. R. COUSIN, B.A. 


WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY: Actual Entities 
YDNEY E. HOOPER, M.A. 
DISCUSSIONS: 


Hegel’s Dialectic in Historical Philosophy 
Art Without Form? 
IN MEMORIAM: G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 
| New Books. Institute Notes. 
} Price 32. 6d. net. post free. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


Correspondence. 
Annual subscription 14s. net, 
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He feels | 
a sort of feudal responsibility for his tenants that enables 
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LORD 


VANSITTART 


introduces 
THUS SPAKE GERMANY 


The most complete revelation of the German 
mind yet published. Documentary proof that 
the doctrines of Nazism are not new but as old 
as Germany itself. A decisive reply to the 
critics of BLACK RECORD. 10s. 6d. net. 


WANDERER BETWEEN 
TWO WORLDS 


By 


This autobiography gives a vivid account of 
Norman’ Bentwich’s activities in England, 
Egypt, Palestine, Germany and Geneva, and 
tells of the leading part he has taken in two 
international movements—one of construction 
in Palestine, and the other of relief for the 
refugees from Nazi Germany. 12s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MASTER PAINTERS 


Edited by Herbert Read 


Norman Bentwich 


REYNOLDS 
By Ellis K. Waterhouse, 


2s. net. 


BONINGTON 
By Hon. Andrew Shirley, 3/s. 6d. net. 


The first two books of a series surveying English 
art with thorough and exact scholarship in a 
far more systematic manner than has been 
attempted before. Each includes a biographical 
and critical study, and a chronological catalogue 
with all particulars of history and ownership, 
and several hundred reproductions of the 
artists’ works. 


THE WHITE HORSEMAN 


Verse and Prose of the New Apocalypse. 
Edited by J. F. 
This volume represents the work of a new group 
of writers, all under 30 years of age, who have 
in common a certain attitude to the technique 
of writing and a certain philosophy of life, 
which they have called “ The New Apocalypse.” 

7s. 6d. net. 


I CAME OUT OF FRANCE 


By Cecily Mackworth 


Hendry and Henry Treece 


“This story of escape is one of the most vivid, 
the most harrowing, of them all, besides being 
one of the best written, as becomes an English 
poet who knew and loved her France. And it 
contains vital lessons that no one in this country 
can afford to neglect.”-—The Times Lit. Sup. 

Ts. 6d. net. 
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arrested. He takes his own life, but the money he has left 
enables Kern and Ruth to seek a new life for themselves in 
Mexico. The theme is too great for the writer ; a Defoe, a Flau- 
bert, a Dostoevsky would do it justice ; it is for its documentary 
value rather than its narrative that one recommends it. The 
translation from the German is by Denver Lindley, who now and 
again Americanises the English. 

Miss Norah Hoult in Smilin’ on the Vine deserts Ireland for 
America, white women for a black girl. Augusta Hortense Casey, 
daughter of a negro pastor, is gay, silly and chockful of high spirits. 
We see the child first against her own familiar background, then 
as the “help” of the earnest Parkinsons. She is refreshing 
in her contempt for white ideas and lack of vitality. Their 
attempts at “uplift” leave her untouched, and she deserts them 
at the first suitable crisis. Augusta is romantic, determined, and 
has a strong instinct for self-preservation ; though this does not 
prevent her from going through a marriage-ceremony with “a 
no-count yellow” boy. Then she goes North in the wake of 
her aunt, becoming a laundress for, and later a waitress at, a 
seasonal hotel. The book ends with her getting engaged to a 
handsome negro waiter, with the prospect of married life in 
Boston. Miss Hoult has very many gifts, she can write narra- 
tive, create character, make conversation, and evoke atmosphere ; 
but this novel merely airs her talents, and suggests her 
potentialities. 

Miss Taylor Caldwell prefaces her long book about Gengis 

<han, The Earth is the Lord’s, with a coy note: “Any re- 
semblance between characters of this novel and personages living 
today is indignantly denied by the author! Ghost of Gengis 
Khan should notify author if such libellous rumour begins to 
circulate.” She plays fiction with fact: the Naimans were a 
powerful confederacy, and not a small peace-loving tribe as she 
suggests. But for those who delight in glorious technicolour here 
are four hundred luscious pages. Her characters are constantly 
biting lips, giving black looks, shedding angry tears, and drawing 
shuddering breaths, &c. Here is a sample of her manner: 
“ Toghrul Khan, overcome with terror, rushed into his luxurious 
yurt, and tried to burrow under the bodies of two girls who had 
taken refuge there.” 

Miss Caldwell’s novel is the Book Society’s choice for July. 

JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 





Looking for Trouble. (Hamish Hamilton 


12s. 6d.) 


By Virginia Cowles. 


Miss Cow tes looked for trouble in Spain during the Civil War, 
in Czecho-Slovakia during the months that preceded Munich, in 
Russia, in Germany just before the outbreak of war, in Rumania 
just after it when the frontier towns were being flooded with 
Polish refugees, in Finland during the war with Russia, in Paris 
just before the Germans entered the city, and finally in London 
during the raids of last autumn. She is a good journalist, with 
a nose for news, a very personal talent for putting news over 
freshly, and an ability rare among members of her profession to 
indicate the relation of the small episode to the larger issue. This 
book is a triumphant monument to her prescience in being con- 
sistently in the right place at the right time over a number of 
years. As a book it is marred chiefly by two things—an apparent 
passion for the cliché, which is odd in so efficient a writer, and 
an equally curious persistence in recording the obiter dicta of the 
nobly born ; nor do her occasional incursions into political theory 
possess the interest of her descriptions of events. But when 
she sticks to facts, which fortunately for nine-tenths of the time 
she does, she cannot be faulted. And though there are books 
which go deeper into almost every one of the subjects on which 
she touches, there is probably none with the scope of hers that 
can compete for vividness and spirit. 


All Gaul is Divided. (Victor Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 


THESE reflective letters from France, written for the New York 
Herald-Tribune, apparently by a long-standing American resident 
in France with a French wife and a French-speaking family, are 
valuable background material. It is doubtful whether the writer 
would now make the same threefold division of the French 
population—not that he did so wrongly, but because later infor- 
mation seems to show that the first category, the “ Realists,” 
are now no longer chiefly women and are in many cases thoroughly 
disillusioned. They have either become traitors—a mere handful 
—or joined the “ Sentimentalists ” or “ Militarists.” “ Militants ” 
would be a better name for this growing class. The letters are 
obviously entirely genuine, though they contain one or two 
slightly doubtful hearsay anecdotes, and they give an excellent 
cross-section impression of French life as it was changed or 
refused to change after the first shock of the German impact. 


Anonymous. 
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ACROSS 

. The cricketer might not find 
his position so agreeable on 
the railway (8). 

. Skin anew? (6). 

Trumpery stakes (8). 

. Region where the piggery 
seems to be in a draft (6). 

. We lost the little birds (6). 

. Arthur Orton was a notorious 
one (8). 

. Its on a sign as rearranged 
(12). ~ 

. Rustic benches (2 words) (7, 
5). 

. “Now she knows, When I 

her to thee How sweet 

and fair she seems to be” 

(Waller) (8). 





a savoury? (6). 

“Grace was in all her steps 
——in her eye” (Milton) (6). 
The canal alters its course 
before wet weather (8). 
“The fly that sips treacle is 
lost in the ” (Gray) (6). 
. Implying that the peace-time 

fireman is on the staff (8). 


DOWN 


. It’s blue in the story (6). 

. To wit (6) 

. Surprising transformation of 
priests (7). 

. How often was Milton’s two- 
handed engine ready to smite? 
(4). 





Is the monkey able to make ° 


II. 
14. 


16. 
17. 


20. 


. Clasp 
, Nouns are found in this (8), 
. Work is a bit of a blow for 


. Rough play 


. Without 


~ 
\/)- 


him (8). 

Foolish wicket-wear (7), 
The medium of push and gp 
(7). 

Does hot work on 14 (8), 
Succulent herb, extremely 
pure (8). 

but not horse 
play (7). 

Not sedatives though they 
produce a nap (7). 

the graduate the 
gourd becomes a carriage (6), 


. Vegetable and fruit combined 


(6) 


. Speaking file (4). 
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SOLUTION ON AUGUST 15th 


The winner of Crossword No. 123 is Mrs. Russell, 9, Hill 


Terrace, Arbroath, Angus. 
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A Welsh War Medallist 


HELP THESE 


INDOMITABLE MEN 


In Peace and War, for 117 
years, the Life-boat Service 
has been maintained by the generosity of the 
British Public. ...Do not fail these men now 
when the calls upon them are five times as many. 

Answer their call to you by sending us a 
contribution. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS 


Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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COMPANY’S REPORT FOR 1940. 


The net new life assurances completed in the year amounted to 
£7,480,851. Of this, £997,015 was written in the United 
Kingdom and in Eire. In addition, the sum of £543,519 
(£366,461 in the United Kingdom and Eire) was received by 
way of single premium annuity considerations. 


Income from all sources amounted to £7,372,824. 


Payments to Policyholders and annuitants and sums paid as a 
result of death claims totalled £5,097,886. 


The rate of interest earned on the funds of the Company was 
£4 Is. % 


The assets at the 31st December, 1940, amounted to £56,626,744. 


Special reserves and surplus funds increased to £2,774,228, 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 





ESTABLISHED 1847 






Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company. 





Chief Office for the British Isles: 


9 CHARLES I! STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA : TANGANYIKA : UGANDA 
NY ASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
GIBRALTAR + MALTA +: CYPRUS 
EGYPT - SUDAN: _ PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 
LONDON + LIVERPOOL - MANCH' STER 
NEW YORK (Agency) 


HEAD OFFICE : 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Deputy Chairmen: Rt. Hon. Lorp COLWYN, P.C., D.L., LL.D. 
A. Haro_p BIBBY, D.8.0., D.L. 

Director and General Manager: J. M. Furniss 





Every Banking Service 


EXECUTORSHIPS AND 
TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAKEN 


Total Assets £154,000,000 


London District Head Office: 68 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 


Head Office: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
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FINANCE AND iN VESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Far Eastern developments have put the stock markets thr 
another test which has brought fresh proof of technical str 
and resiliency. All that happened at the beginning of th Sagi 
was that jobbers acted warily, marking quotations down j a 
groups, such as Japanese and Chinese bonds, Specifically affe . 
and potential buyers hung back. In no section of the re, 
Exchange was there any real selling, with the result aan 
Wednesday, when most people were prepared to view 7 
more hopefully, recovery tendencies were already open | 
do not look for any sharp and sustained rise just yet but I am 
prepared to see the cautious advance resumed which ‘spent — 
minor setbacks, has now been in progress for several months. 

For the moment Home Rail stocks are out of the picture, 
so much because the interim dividends have merely been “_ 
tained at the 1940 rates, as owing to the railway boards’ statement 
on the subject of the negotiations with the Government. Some 
speculators, it seems, had banked on an early settlement. Now 
that this prospect appears remote, these “ bulls” have sold ] 
still feel that when the terms of revision are announced they yj 
be such as to justify a substantially better valuation for the border. 
line stocks. L.M.S. 1923 preference at 42, L.N.E.R. first pie. 
ference at 42} and second preference at 15 all look to me to be 
good purchases, both for yield and capital appreciation, 

ROYAL DUTCH RESULTS 

Shareholders in the Royal Dutch Company must have bey 
prepared for a further contraction in earnings. There will & 
some disappointment, all the same, that the board has decided to 
pass the preference as well as the ordinary dividend for 19 
Last year’s abnormal difficulties are reflected in a fall in dividend 
income from Fils. 26,000,000 to Fils. 23,193,085, interest receips 
were down from Fils. 200,000 to Fils. 67,896, but there wer 
profits of Fis. 364,311 on sales of securities. A sum o 
Fls.25,243,271, representing the whole of the year’s profits, plus 
the carry forward, is transferred to reserve against loss on inves. 
ments. This fund is set up to provide against losses on invest 
ménts in a number of companies “ which have sustained, or may 
still sustain, losses through enemy action.” 


BOOTS RECORD PROFITS 
For the first time in the history of the company trading profit 





| of Boots Pure Drug have passed the £1,000,000 level at £1,000,778 


against £973,851 for the year to March 31st, 1940. This figure 
is struck after taxation, which the chairman, Lord Trent, states 
in his survey to have called for £623,490 more than in the 
standard period for E.P.T. in addition to £611,700 for Purchase 


| Tax. It is obvious, therefore, that the company achieved is 


modest rise in trading profits on the basis of a very considerable 
increase in sales to the public despite the handicaps of Limitation 
of Supplies Orders and damage to properties. 

Following their traditionally conservative financial policy, the 
board have raised the depreciation charge from £102,084 to 
£112,698, and £168,395 has been charged for A.R.P. and war 
damage insurance, of which only £45,000 has been met byt 
special transfer from contingencies reserve. Heavier taxation has, 
of course, reduced the earnings on the ordinary capital, which 
work out at just over 36 per cent. against about §0 per cent. 
the preceding year. So, in spite of the record trading figures 
ordinary shareholders get a dividend of 24 per cent. compart 
with 24 per cent. plus a 7 per cent. cash bonus for the year 
March 31st, 1940. As usual, the balance-sheet position 1s i 


| mensely strong from the standpoint of reserves. The pressure 
| of increased business on cash resources is reflected, however, 0 


the emergence of a bank overdraft of £502,298. Boots §s. ordinary 
shares, at 36s., offer a yield of less than 3} per cent. a striking 
tribute to the company’s potentialities. For the present they seem 
to me to be fully valued. 
AN E.P.T. SUGGESTION 

After the innumerable onslaughts on the roo per cent. Exces 
Profits Tax which have been launched by company chairmen it 
the past few months it is refreshing to find attack accompanied 
by a constructive suggestion. At the meeting of J. Comptot, 
Sons and Webb, the uniform makers, the chairman, Mr. James M 
Tucker, made it plain that E.P.T. operates harshly against thi 
undertaking. He is also convinced that the unfair incidence 
the tax is causing a good deal of resentment and irritaaon. What 
is the solution? Mr. Tucker suggests that the Government shoul 
give an assurance to all E.P.T. payers that when the war 1s 0veh 
and more time is available to examine the practical results 
the tax, the whole matter should be reviewed and any ser 
iniquities should be corrected. In other words, he asks for # 
end of the present bickering, which must hamper the wa! effor. 
on the basis of an official assurance that proved wrongs will & 
righted when peace returns. This seems to me to be a commor 


sense proposal. 
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comPANY MEETING 
J. COMPTON, SONS AND WEBB 





LARGE INCREASE IN BUSINESS 





gURDEN OF 100 PER CENT. EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


MR. JAMES M. TUCKER’S VIEWS 





Tue twenty-eighth annual ordinary general meeting of J. Compton, 
Sons and Webb, Limited, was held on July 25th at the Abercorn 
Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, London, E.C. 


Mr. James Millard Tucker (the chairman) presided. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. A. Passfield) having read the notice con- 
ening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I presume you will, 
; usual, take the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) 


| must begin by saying that I am now addressing you as the new 

chairman of the company, to which office my colleagues have done 
me the honour cf appointing me, following upon the death of Mr. C. F. 
Spencer last year. 


YEAR’S TRADING PROFIT 

The profit and loss account shows that the profit for the year to 
December 31st, 1940, was £105,983, as compared with £102,946 for 
1930, an increase of only £3,037, notwithstanding the fact that the 
yiume of business done in 1940 was very nearly 50 per cent. greater 
than that done in 1939. The reason of course, is that E.P.T. has 
wken practically the whole of the profit which actually resulted from 
this large increase in business. If you will look at the item of sundry 
creditors in the balance-sheet, which includes the amounts reserved 
to meet our taxation liability, you will see that it amounts to £263,893, 
as against £166,733 for 1939, a difference of approximately £97,000. 
Much more than half that difference represents an increase in the 
reserve for such taxation as had not been actually paid by December 
yst, 1940. 

After providing for the usual charges, the net profit for the year 
is £98,764, as against £97,394 last year. With the carry-forward we 
have a disposable profit of £102,404, which the directors recommend 
shall be applied as stated in the report. 


TAXATION AND INDUSTRY 


Since I have had to refer to E.P.T., I should like before I deal 
further with the accounts to say a few general words about this tax. 
I do not think industry in general has the slightest quarrel with the 
Government’s decision that no undue profit shall be made by anyone 
as the result of the war. As I understand it, the Government's general 
principle is that a taxpayer shall only retain so much of his profit 
as is equivalent to that which he made before the war; together, as 
regards public companies, with so much of the excess as is equivalent 
to 8 per cent. on any increased capital which has had to be employed 
in the business. I am not forgetting that this year’s Finance Act 
will also provide that 20 per cent. of the 100 per cent. tax is, under 


after the war 

Unfortunately in our case the provisions for determining the retain- 
able standard profit do not operate very favourably, the result being 
that in our case we are in fact being taxed to a greater extent than 
is warranted by the general principle of the tax to which I have 
referred 

Moreover, the Acts which impose E.P.T. still contain many pro- 
visions which result in inequities, and this certainly has given rise 
toa feeling of irritation and resentment and left a good many tax- 
payers with the feeling that they have been the victims of an injustice. 
In many cases also, I believe it has tended to restrict preduction and 
initiative. But I entirely agree that this is no time to worry the Govern- 
ment unduly on these matters. Their attention must be left as free as 
possible to their task of winning this war, while our attention and our 
energies must be devoted to doing whatever work is allotted to us. 


And, indeed, I think it would be agreed that it is the duty of every 
taxpayer, who is able to earn money by work, to work as hard as 
he possibly can, however high the rate of tax may be, in order that 
the largest possible amount of tax shall become payable to the Govern- 
ment, and so that even though the surplus which is left to him is 
comparatively small, he can, out of it, lend the greatest possible 
amount to the Government as war savings. 


A SUGGESTION WITH RETROSPECTIVE EFFECT 

Nevertheless, it is an extremely bad thing that there should be, 
as I know there are, so many payers of E.P.T. who feel that, com- 
pared with their fellow-taxpayers, they have not been entirely fairly 
teated. Accordingly I venture to make a_ suggestion. Nearly all 
the amendments to the provisions imposing E.P.T. which have been 
made since the tax began have been given retrospective effect over 
the whole period of the tax. 

I would suggest, therefore, that the Government should now give 


. assurance to all E.P.T. payers that when the war is over, when 
there is more 


time available for that purpose, and when the matter 
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can be looked at in the light of actual practical results, a careful 
and impartial examination of the whole position will be made, and 
that, bearing in mind what the general principle of the tax was 
intended to be, if this examination discloses that there had in fact 
been any serious inequities or any really outstanding inequalities of 
treatment as between taxpayers, or classes of taxpayers, legislation 
will be introduced which will correct those defects, and which will be 
given retrospective effect over the whole period of the tax, and 
provide for the consequential repayment of any tax found to be 
overpaid on that footing. I am convinced that, with such an assur- 
ance, taxpayers would not worry themselves any more on any of these 
matters, even though for the time being they might have had to pay 
tax to a greater extent than they felt in justice they ought. 


STOCK AND WORK IN PROGRESS 


To return to the balance-sheet, you will see that the stock and 
work in progress in December, 1940, was £269,745, as against £168,840 
the previous year. This is an increase of over £100,000, while the 
cash at bank, at £56,239, shows a decrease of £40,000. Both these 
differences indicate the very great increase in the amount of business 
being done, most of which, of course, represents the increased pro- 
duction of uniforms required by the armed forces and other Govern- 
ment services. The only other item to which I need refer is that of 
the lands, buildings, plant and machinery. At £238,293, this shows 
an increase over last year in respect of additions made during the year 
of approximately £19,000. 

Incidentally, you may be interested to know that, taking this com- 
pany and its four wholly owned subsidiary companies together, we 
now have eight factories altogether, seven of which are in various 
places in this country, the other being in Egypt, and that altogether 
we employ over 5,000 workpeople. 


THANKS TO EXECUTIVE AND STAFF 


I should like to express the board’s grateful thanks to the workpeople 
and staff of all the companies in the group for the services which they 
have rendered, and are continuing to render, and I am glad to say 
that our relations with the various trade unions concerned continue 
to be most happy and satisfactory. 


Speaking now for myself, I desire to express to my colleagues on 
this board, and to my colleagues on the boards of the subsidiary com- 
panies, my own thanks to them for their valuable services to the com- 
pany. All of them are to all intents and purposes full-time working 
directors, responsible for the day-to-day management of the business. 
Mr. John Compton is, of course, very well known in the industry 
itself, and whea the Government Advisory Panel for the production 
of Army clothing was set up he was selected to sit on that panel as 
the representative of the industry itself. For the time being, however, 
we are deprived of the services of Mr. Peter Compton, who is now 
serving with his regiment. If I may, I should like on your behalf to 
wish him continued safety and good luck. 

I am also sorry that next week we shall for the time being be losing 
the services of Mr. Kenneth England, who has been given a commission 
in the R.A.F. To him we also wish Godspeed and good luck. To 
both these serving officers we express our wish that it will not be 
unduly long before they are again back to give us, and you, the benefit 
of their valuable services. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts and the confirmation of the dividends already paid. 

Mr. John Compton seconded the resolution, which was 
uranimously. 

A final dividend of 6d. per share, less tax, on the ordinary shares 
was declared. 

The retiring directors (Mr. James Millard Tucker and Mr. George 
William Harrison) were re-elected ; the auditors (Messrs. Sydenham, 
Snowden, Nicholson and Co.) were reappointed. 

Mr. S. Houldsworth, as representing a large number of shareholders 
in the North of England, proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors and staff for their services during the past year. 

The chairman having acknowledged the compliment, the proceedings 
terminated. 


carried 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Pair p vit °4,.500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,00 serv ( Perry 


£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, } 
The Bank, which has numerous. Branches throughout Australia and New 

Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 

Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 








AVIEMORE HOTEL 
STRATHSPEY INVERNESS-SHIRE 


| On the main North Road—30 miles from Inverness, Situated | 
| amid pine woods — peaceful sanctuary away from rush and nerve 
| strain. Private golf course. Tennis, ‘ishing. Splendidly appointed. | 


Particulars from MANAGER 
Telephone : Aviemore 21! 


| A.A. and R.A.C. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





AVAL OFFICER wishes to meet 

lady who will keep him sup- 
plied with King Six Cigars Ace 
no object but must be 
fresh They're 8d all 
Tobacconists. 


Cigars 
each at 











PERSONAL 


>» ERMALINE is the double plus Bread—plus Vitamin 

>) B., and the plus of “Bermaline” Extract of 
Malt—most invigorating. Ask Baker,or write BERMALINE, 
Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1 


»OMBED, burned but unbeaten, Guys Hospital, 

) S.E.1, still continues its vital services in the front 
line. Over £12,000 income has been lost in rents alone. 
Send gifts to APPEAL SECRETARY. 


YOOKS, Magazines, Games, and other comforts 

) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 
“ Canteen,” The Spectator Office. 


ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
| TION appeals for lady, 63, whose life has been 
devoted to working for others, now crippled with arthritis, 
Has had leg amputated. All sources of income gone, 
Appeal “S.” 74, Brook Green, W.6 


ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS Is.,carbon 
4 copy 3d., 1,000 words.— Muss N. McFARLANg (C 
The Study, 06 Marine Parade 


\I ICROFILM RECORDS of valuable deeds 
it documents, ledgers, &c., on cine film are safe 
from bombs.—Consult VeaLe GiLcnrist, 1 TD.. Taibot 


Mansions, Museum St., London, W.C.1. MUS 0528. 
\ iNiATURI CAMERAS WANTEL. — Leica 
yt Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in England 
offered. —W ALLACt HEATON,LTD.,127 NewBRond St..W.1 
\ ONOMARKS.—Perm. London address.—¢§s. p.a. 
A Patronised by Royalty.—Write,BM/MONO 23,W.C.1 
,ICELY furnished detached house with large, 
j well-stocked garden, available high up in Surrey 
Modest terms in exchange for catering for Widower- 
owner (business man).— Box A 846. 
r | YHE LRIANGLE Secretaria: | raining College,Souwi bh 
Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard: 


Case 129). 


Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


Cross. Bucks. Founded 1910. May ¢306-7-8 
\ RITE FOR ’°ROFIT.—Send for free booklet— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


INDORES SCHOOL, Golden Grove, Carmarthen- 
shire. Fully staffed, prep. for exams. Open during 
holidays. Mothers welcome here. 
MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGI 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 


College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hall, 
Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. (on the borders of Rut 
land 

For tull Prospectus, apply to the Secrerary. St. 
Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2 


can be 


attend school 
r, Parents’ 


| py. N.E.U. Children unable to 
educated at Direct 


home. Apply 
Ambleside. 

AND PREPARATORY 
YEAR BOOK 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference an 
tion of Preparatory Schools 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c 
10s. 6d, net 
AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.( 





Union School, 


yUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Associa- 


DEANE 


HOTELS AND BOARDING 
PEFRESH YOURSELF in 
Descriptive list (3d. 7 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Prorpie’s REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 


HOUSES 


English Country. 


ost free 


} ' l I ' ‘ 
! 
a i 
VA RELIEF FUND 2 
t are ng and n in 
ed 

: and Second hand ng 
: 1 Plea ! Secretary for War 
Reliet LONDON CITY MISSION, 29a, Great 
Cotlece Street, Westrinster, S WI. 
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With the R.A.F. 
India 





in N.W. 








to India I quite expected to 
have 1 e up pipe smoking. ‘Too hot, 
‘you know,’ ‘Smoking gives you too much of 
a thirst,’ ‘Never get your own particular 
brand,’ ‘Cigars very cheap out there, old 


, 


“chap. But not a bit of it; I've always, up 
“ll to-day, been able to get Barneys in 
"excellent condition, thanks to your patent 
" tin I find that when a tobacco is fresh and 
"moist when it is unpacked, as in the case of 
* Barneys, tt is just as enjoyable in the Sind 
"Desert as in London 


Flying Officer in N.W. India, 


The Barneys “ EverFresu” Tin has 
conquered time, distance and climate. 
It takes factory-freshness everywhere. 
Barneys retains all its inherent frag- 
rance and goodness, opening out as 
sweet and fresh when it left its 


as 


Tyneside home. 


Sarneys 


“is just as 





enjoyable 


as in London.” 


* Ba (7 ), Punchtowle (full), Parsons 
Pi ue { ) In EverFResu Tins, 
1/9id. « Reavy-Firts: Cartons of 12, 1/94d. 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Th l f Leprosy 
do not present insurmountabk 7 
doctors and lay-helpers Suff f 
can be cured, and so prevented fro 3 
, ™m 
on the disease to others in our Empire. Handing 
your generous Co-Operation in this we 
For full information please write to 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


(Working in co-operation with Toc H.) 


difficulties to our 
S in these Stages 


Patron: H.M. THE KING, 
President 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Halifax, K.G 
Hon. Treas r ‘ 


Sir Frank W. Carter, C.1.E., C.B.E, 
Temporary Office: 
25, Kidderpore Avenue, London, N.W.3 











this 





NOW, after a full 
Century's work among the 
poorest of the poor in East-Central London, 
it appeals in these grim days of war and 
sorrow for the liberal support of readers of 
Public Opinion. 

Funds are needed immediately, to enable 
the Committee to give elderly women, also 
children (unevacuated), two or three weeks 
rest and recuperation in the country, 
There is a considerable amount of distress 
in “mind, body and estate” calling for 
alleviation. Its relief depends in no small 
measure upon your response to this appeal, 
Please send aid soon to 


William Wilkes, 


Field Lane Institution 


VINE HILL, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Secretary, 


CAPETOWN £53 


DURBAN £61 


First Class 
throu ghout 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP 

co. LTD. 

Fairmile 
Tel. 


Park Road, 
Cobham 285! 


Tudor Court, 
Cobham Surrey 
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